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) Hustles Leavy Bogs to Market 


Cuts your feeding costs. Fave Mager 4 
pigs, fatccr hogs. Cct trem ready fo 
market im far iess time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkelime is the 
surest farm money maker known. 
H fA We will ship you 

Guaranteed Trial Offer 29 Mion: bare 
barrel, orabarrel, Take 80days—feed half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part en d wo will ro“uad every cent you 
paid us ~no charge for the half you used. 

bh oa hescet Pune hie od B: uttermi lk 
Milkoline °: * ca eoceniial fa ce and acids ere 
added, Milkoline. co=es i condensed form. Wiil 
keep indefinitely in ray climcte, Will not mould, 
sour or rot. Plies wiil not come pear it. 

For feeding mix one part Milkoline 
2c a Gallon wih 60 pert tg Wrier or Swi il and 
feed with your usual grain fecds, It helps keep hogs 
pear y, th ir app Lite ene a id mal: csmore pork per 

ushel of grain, Stop b y buttermisk of uncertain 
- uality. Sse ‘Milikeline | doy you will always be sure 
of uniform acicity, and at a cost of 2ca gallon or Icss 
when fed as dircetcd. any 9 Qoers say yoo 
saves them one-ta‘rd on f bils because it m: 
their bogs and poultry assimilate all their feed. 

O #* Ww. H. ry ™m, SnAGicten. Mo., 
1400 To Prof Ra rotan — $420 
wortho f pork from §20 worn 6 ‘of nein a sixty 
day feed, _Hemadean actual test of this lot of he ES 
in comparison with another burch, We could quot ° 
hundreds of testimonicls, but the best proof is tha 
ee &) likotine tob re satisfactory 4 

mn : re) andrefer ycu 

d. ri Mo., and R, G. 
u SULKOLING ts j st es good for 

Poultry as for Hocs. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this A¢ 
















Send check or money ordcr and ack for free booklet, 
usties Hcavs y Kors to Tarket.” 

5 Gals. at Cres amery § $1.00 per gel 

ew 1.05 pcr¢cl 

oe 3 1.10pergz-) 

_ oF sae 1L.Opereg:! 

i a “ dper gal. 





No ay Gav Ou wens © barreis. 


THE MILKOLINE ‘MFG. CO. Rd “mo 

















Empire Oil- inline 
Tank Heater 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 


ers. Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
on one galion of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke. 
The heating chamber is entirely under water; 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed— 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron—large capacity (70 

gal.): drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
ft: oil burner directly under tr ough— guaranteed not 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
abundanceof fresh, clean water at right temperature. 
Kon ps hogs bhealthy—fatten faster on the same feed. 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers willing to show 
our Heater and Waterer to prospective 
buyers. rite at ence for price 
spec: ‘er. 



















Empire Tank 

Heater Co. 

>. 107 &. 7th 
Street 




















Plenty of wat« or at the right temper- 
rn r keeps your hogs healthy 











yor mena? erork and fe ed. The gain your ee 


make will soon pay for an 


EDEAL Hoc Waterer 


Tho heavy galvanized, corrugated 
or ute r casing reinforces the Seal te withstand 
roughest farmyard usage. For leas than two 
cents a day you can give y« par he a. warm water 
and save yourself the cold job of cutting ica. 
The drinking pe in ide al Waterers 
is inside the outer c rar } protectex i against 
damage Ideal water “tar xk easily lifts out 
of the casing. 

Writo us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s mame and our special book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other hog lot equipment, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPARY 


106 &. E. Sth St., DES MOINES, towa 
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Store Clean Apples—Goo clean apples 
which are fresh and will store well should 
be kept, as they w be more valuable 
later on than they are now Be sure to 
sort out all the wormy or scabby fruit, 
as they will only rot the clean fruit. The 
used first, and 
barrels and 
as possible. 





apples should be 
placed in 


stored in a cool place as soon 


bruised 
the sound ones 


Buena Vista Sean Exhibits—A num- 
ber of the counties in Iowa are holding 
shows in order to pick the best of the 











various farm products. These are to be 
exhibited at the big Internattonal Grain 
Show, to be held in Chicago in connection 
with the Stock Show Buena Vista coun- 
tv is holding such an exhibit, and every 
farmer who has any gr which is par- 
ticularly od is u it to the 
< ‘ fie Shipping tags will 
be furnished nd arrat ments will be 
t i t! he produc ret to Chi- 
< , ir? f s shape. 

ig i t their 
« tv a t ol 


The World’s Largest Cheese—What is 





coing to happen to the world’s lar st 
c s The a s that tl 1,964- 
i i « to | > i Plans are 
dy ler way to st: an elaborate 

1d ext ve selling « 1 Novem- 
ber amone Chicago retailers, featuring the 
fact that the cuts of cheese to be “er are 
from the world’s largest cheese, hich 
was ex! uibited at the National Dairy Show, 
in Chicago, from October 6th to 12th 
ince t Dairy Show closed, the big 
cheese s been reposing, carefully crated, 


in a large storage plant in Chicago. Here 
it will remain until December, when de- 
liveries will be mad Plans originally 
called for exhibiting the big cheese else- 
where in addition to the National Dairy 
Show in Chicago, but when it was seen 
what a tremendous task was involved in 
moving this cheese, the plans were can- 
celed, and the monster, eight feet high, 
thirty-three feet in circumference, was 
taken to the storage plant, to be kpt till 


is sold 






















































Business? 


BUSINESS, be it big or little, 
is production and distribu- 
tion of commodities and service. 


The size of a business is meas- 
ured by the service it renders 
the public, and regardless of the 
capital invested, it never can be- 
come Big Business unless its out- 
put of useful service is great. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is classified with big business, and it de- 
serves to be, for from the day of its or- 
ganization the goal toward which every 
effort has been directed has been to ren- 
der a useful service to the public at large. 


Originally the purpose of the Company 
was to manufacture and sell an illumi- 
nating oil of superior quality, but asthe 
years have passed the Company has been 
able to take a wide range of other use- 
ful products from crude petroleum, and 
has made them available to mankind. 


Today the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is big because its job is big, 
and as the job expands so must this or- 
ganization if it is to keep pace with the 
insistent and ever-increasing demand 
of a discriminating public, and thereb: 
discharge completely its obligation as a 
public servant. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


1866 
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Here is — chance. Buy one of the famo: 
Galloway Form Faainee or Spreadersataspecia 
low price. Get m this 30-day offer. Sa 
money. When old winter aoa f snows an 
blows, there are many jobs that a Galloway En- 
gine will relieve you of and it worme in any 
weather. Built for long and hard se 

7 actual nomeorass for ‘the rice of it “Portable 
or stationary. ong 8 e, heavy- 
ie With 3 parts endartises ‘3 interchan; 
able. ith a Galloway ‘‘frost ht Engine t aie 
winter, Loy tL *lido Fash. er wy in pa time and with 
less effort 


SPREADERS 


Note these low factory p: 
not be matched an Fine > spreads 
ers never sold for such a low figure before 
never will again. 


With Whirlwind Distributor 


The Galloway new whirlwind distributor abso- 
lutely pulverizes every bit of manure and scat- 
ters it six to seven feet, saving time and labor in 
spreading. »member that Galloway has 
11 other great features that enable the 
Galloway Spreader toepread more land 
with less effort—less horse and man 
power—than any other method known. 











Galloway Now 


Don’t let this 30-day low 
rice opportunity slip by. 
jet your order 
Have your engine for 
Winter work and your 
preader now forimmedi- 
ate or next Spring’s work 
and save big ~ ph ) 
both. Wri ay 
get the full facts with 
complete descriptions of 
theee bargain price, qual- 
ity Implements. Near by 
shipping pointe save 
m the freight. Write i 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
227 Galloway Station 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





New No.1A 





YOU NEED THIS 
_ HANDI-TOOL 
HED FEN Yourt, wee overy 


*12 tools inone. It’s a jack capable 
of lifting 4 tons. It’s a wire 
stretcher, press, vise, clamp, post 
puller, stump puller, etc. No farm 
equipmentis complete without the 


AUTOMATIC 
Combination Jack 


It’s strongly made of finest ma- 

terials. Mechanically perfect. 

Double acting. Lifts with both 

u and down action on handle. 
gu 


in use. 
Send "for catalog and name of nearest 


AGENTS 
We still have some good territory 
n open. Write for our lib- 
ae rel proposition. Dest 
selling vice on 
market. Writetonight. 


Hiatt Manifold Company 
Box97i indianapolis, Ind. 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER 


Choice, recleaned, tested Wisconsin seed. Write 
for sample and price. DADMUN BROTHERS, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 














Of General Interest 




















Coéperative Elevator Enlarges—The Co- 
operative Farmers’ Elevator Company, of 
Odebolt, Iowa, bought he J. L. Bruce 
grain elevator and cribs for use in con- 
ducting their business, taking possession 
November ist. It is said that he purchase 
price was $45,000. 


Soy Beans in Corn—H. D. Hughes, head 
of the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, says that therecords of farmers who 
have grown soy beans with corn show 
almost conclusively that it is a valuable 
combination. Seven hundred out of eight 
hundred who tried the experiment with 
the combination were well satisfied with 
the results obtained. On account of the 
high protein content of soy beans, the 
silage is richer than the ordinary corn sil- 
age. Furthermore, on soil of good fer- 
tility the yield of corn is not decreased, 
and this fact, together with the fact hat 
a little less than one-half ton of soy beans 
per acre is received, promises to make 
soy beans a very popular crop. 


Mating Sheep—Sheep mated November 
ist to 15th will drop their lambs before 
seeding time, when there will be more 
time to look after them. Fairly good shel- 
ters will be needed.. If it is desired to 
have the lambs dropped after seeding, 
mate them December 20th to January 
10th. Less expensive shelters will answer 
at this time. Ewes will commence to 
come in heat when the first cool nights 
come, and will recur in heat every 14 to 
19 days until bred. A yearling ram can 
serve 30 to 40 ewes, while a two-year-old 
can cover 50 to 75, but should only be left 
with the ewes an hour in the morning 
and evening. The ewes and ram should 
be well fed several weeks prior to mating. 
Extension Division, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. 


Great Cattle Losses from Gulf Storm— 
Several thousand cattle were reported lost 
in the Gulf storm which recently swept 
the southern coast of Texas. The portion 
of the state most seriously affected by 
the storm is known as the ‘“‘South Texas” 
area, and produces the earliest fat grass 
cattle sent to market from Texas.’ While 


the loss in cattle was quite large in the | 


total aggregate head, the individual loss- 
es were not so great, the 
loss being approximately 400 head. 
particular losses will exact quite a toll 
from the best herds in that locality, as 
they represent largely the breeding herds 
left on the ranges after the 
marketable cattle had been shipped. Far- 
ther inland the mortality was reported 
less, but the destruction to windmills, 
tanks and wells will result in great in- 


convenience to cattlemen for their future | 


water supply. Rainfall during the twen- 


ty-four hours of the storm was estimated | 


and will prove of great 
especially 


at 8 to 20 inches, 
benefit to the ranges, 
inland. 


Omaha as a Cattle Market—In looking | 
over the figures published in the Omaha | 


Daily Drovers’ Journal-Stockman, it may 


readily be seen what a growth Omaha is | 
market. In fact, 


making as a cattle 
Omaha boosters claim that the city will 
soon be the leading market of the coun- 
try. During the period from October 13th 
to 19th, the 


cattle reached 75,963. Monday of that 
week also set a new high record for any 
single day, when 32,597 
ceived. This is not, however, 
tional case, because on three different oc- 
casions a new one-day record has been 
made, only to be beaten in a few weeks. 


According to experts, the peak of the run | 
for this year is now over, nevertheless it | 
is possible that the October receipts will | 


pass the mark set by September. It is 


thought that the drouth suffered this year | 


in the states tributary to the Omaha mar- 
ket is one reason for the new records, but 
a far more important reason is the real- 
iation by the stockmen that Omaha is be- 
coming a leading market. This is shown 
by the fact that here has been an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent in six years. 


Killing Coyotes—The coiperative work 
fin the extermination of predatory animals 
in North Dakota is being started. Bate- 
man and Gillings, who represent the Uni- 
ted States Biological Survey, have had a 
conference with Director Randlett, of the 
extension divison of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Due to the limited 
funds, the work will have to be limited 
to sections where the need seems to be 
the greatest, and where the greatest co- 
operation is offered. The funds for the 
work are furnished jointly by the state 
of North Dakota and by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A good deal 


of this work has been carried on in Mon- | 


tana and other western states. Very ef- 
fective methods of hunting and trapping 
wolves and coyotes have been worked out. 
North Dakota will have the benefit of 
these new methods.—Extension Division, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 
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Better Lighting 


Equip Your 1919 FORD 


(Touring Car and Roadster 
new style engine—not suitable 
for old style Ford Cars) with 


ATWATER 


STARTING AND LIGHTING 


HIS system has been produced to meet the 
large and growing demand for a high-grade, de- 
pendable starting and lighting system for the new 


style Ford. 


Consider these advantages: 


1 Standard six-volt, single 
wire design as used on the 
highest-priced cars. 


A starting motor that will 
crank the stiffest engine 
on the coldest day. 


3 In the Atwater Kent Sys- 

tem, when the lights are 
thrown on, the generator au- 
tomatically delivers a larger 
current supply and the bat- 
tery gets under all conditions 


its proper charge. This onc 
feature ensures long life for 
the battery and low upkeep 
cost. 


4 Exide Storage Battery, 

high-grade ammeter and 
specially designed, extra- 
heavy carburetor choke lever. 


5 Easy to install. Carefully 
prepared instruction book 

with twenty illustrations is 

packed with each outfit. 


Atwater Kent Starting and Eisbting System installed on 


new style 1919 For 


motor 


The Atwater Kent System is so designed and finished that 
it can be attached with a minimum of time and expense. 


ATWATER KENT MF G. COMPANY 
Ph iladelphia 


See your dealer or write to 4955 Stenton Avenue 


Q 


dine 
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14500 Miles to the Set of Tires 





New National Average established by 


The FRANKLIN CAR 


A nation-wide investigation among Franklin owners has 
been made. It covered all types of the present model in 
every part of the country, which have been driven day 


by day for over two years. 


The results show a deliv- 


ery of over 14,500 miles to the complete set of tires. 


Hes Delivered More Than Claimed 


When in 1916 the present chassis was 
put on the market, it was known that 
its lishter weight would give greater 
tire economy. Yet former figures of 
10,000 miles were not changed in 
Franklin statements of performance, 
until owners’ results were available. 
Franklin statements are based on facts, 


not on estimates. 


lt is Car Principle that Cou - 
Not Tires Only 
This newly improved economy is just 
fresh evide nce that even the best tires 
cannot compensate for bad principles 
of automobile construction. That to 
save tires, lightness of unsprung weight 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


weight below the springs—must, in 
the future, be the continual aim of car 
designers. That light total weight and 
flexible construction throughout the 
car are indispensable to low upkeep. 


In the Lead for Seventeen Y ears 


The Franklin Car has always led in 
economy because for seventeen years 
it hasbeen continually perfected by the 
application of those principles which 
are the basis of economy. Today the 
average running expense of its owners 
is indicated by the figure: 

2€ miles to the gallon of gasoline 
14,500 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 
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BUILDING A FARM 


IGHTEEN years ago, when H. F. Lubkemann 

bought one hundred and sixty acres of flat 

prairie land in Franklin county, Iowa, he found 
himself knee-deep in trouble. Those were rainy 
years, and a large part of northern Iowa, lacking 
drainage, presented the appearance of a series of 
muddy lakes. The Lubkemann farm was no ex- 
ception. 

“I spent the first three years here figuring on 
how to get away,” he recounted. “I would go out 
and look at those wet fields and try in vain to think 
of someone I could get who would be fool enough 
to buy me out.” 

This accounts for three years. Lubkemann spent 
the other fifteen years in a somewhat different 
fashion. More favorable seasons gave him a start, 
and he used the advantage to make a return to the 
farming of the earlier day impossible. In the 
fifteen years, he tiled his land, built one of the fin- 
est sets of farm buildings in the county, raised 
enough corn, hogs and baby beeves to pay for 
them, and established a rotation system which in 
connection with his live stock practice has made 
good crops as near a certainty as they ever can be. 

The rotation system is the most interesting fea- 
ture of the Lubkemann farm. Most farms follow 
a rotation system in theory, and try to have their 
two years of clover appear in the schedule every 
five years. In many cases, however the farm is 
made up of fields of various and unequal sizes, so 
that even with the best intentions it is hard to 
treat each field justly. In the last few years, also, 
there have been frequent clover failures, so that 
on many farms the legume element in the rotation 
has been entirely left out. 

On the level acres of the Lubkemann farm, there 
has been no difficulty either in establishing the 
proper size of fields or in getting a stand of clover 
when it was needed. Of the one hundred and sixty 
acres, four are in the grounds and lots about the 
buildings. Twelve are in a small 
permanent pasture. The rest of 
the area is divided into three 
twenty-eight acre fields and 
two thirty acre fields. 

The farm is rectangular in 
hape, with the buildings at the 
enter of one end. A lane runs 
rom the buildings down the 
iddle of the tract. Two fields 
re on the right and one on the 
ft, while the end of the lane 
uches the boundary of the 
urth and fifth field. Stock 
n be turned from one field 
to another or into the barn- 
ird with the least trouble. 

The rotation scheme consists 

two years of corn, one of 
iall grain seeded to clover, 
nd two years of clover. The 
over has always made a fair 
stand. Soil acidity, which has 
wrecked many clover fields in 
other parts of the state, is not 
Imarkediy prevalent here. Some 
Stretches, in fact, have more of 
an alkali than an acid reaction. 





ta 





Good drainage, a definite rotation system, and 
the custom of pasturing hogs and cattle on the land 
regularly, have built up soil with a large humus 
content, so that even dry seasons do not wreck 
clover prospects. The past summer was dry in this 
section. Hardly a drop of rain fell from the time 
the grain was cut until early in the fall. In spite 
of this, Mr. Lubkemann’s new seeding of clover re- 
fused to be burned out, and with the fall showers 
shows up a good stand. 

This is one of the few farms where baby beeves 
are raised and fed as a regular business. Around 
sixty head of cattle are carried the year around. 
Thirty of these are grade Short-horn cows. After 
the calves are dropped and the first few critical 
weeks are past, sixteen of the best milkers are kept 
separate as a dairy herd. The calves run with the 
other cows. 

In spite of the fact that these sixteen cows are 
beef stock and are milked only as a side issue, the 
cream check last year amounted to a total of $2,060. 
Some of the cows seem to be milkers of sufficiently 
excellent quality to justify their retention in a spe 
cialized dairy herd. The best of the lot is an old 
cow wich is the product of some rather daring in- 
breeding. Her dam was sired by a bull who had 
shown unusual ability in transmitting milking qual- 
ities to his offspring. Mr. Lubkemann decided to 
breed this cow back to her sire, and was rewarded 
by getting a heifer that developed into the best 
cow of his herd. 

The calves are cross-bred stuff. Altho he has 
Short-horn cows Mr. Lubkemann keeps a Hereford 
bull and gets first cross calves that look like Here- 
fords and grow like weeds. None of this first cross 
stuff is kept for breeding stock. As members of the 
breeding herd, their utility and value would be 
doubtful. As feeders, however, this type of calf 
has shown its quality for several seasons on this 
farm. 
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A Group of Baby Beeves on the Lubkemann Farm, 
(The whole group of Farm Buildings is shown at the top of the page.) 


The calves have plenty of clover pasture and 
are given enough additional feed thru the summer 
to keep them growing properly. Toward fall, when 
they are getting in shape for real feeding, they are 
put on a ration of clover hay, corn cottonseed meal 
and silage. There is a covered feeding floor of con- 
crete and a comfortable shed for them, and they 
can be coaxed along close to the one thousand pound 
mark by the time they are ready to go to market the 
next spring 

Approximately one hundred head of hogs are 
sold from the farm yearly. Grade Durocs are used. 
From thirteen to seventeen gilts are saved each 
vear, bred for spring litters and fattened and sold 
after the pigs are weaned. The use of a registered 
boar and the occasional retention of an exception- 
ally good sow for another year keeps the herd well 
fitted as to quality and vitality. 

Clover pasture is a big part of the ration for 
the pigs. As the silage is cut, the hogs are turned 
in to clean up the fields. Just enough tankage and 
corn are hand fed to keep them growing and in 
good shape. Mr. Lubkemann does not believe in 
getting too much flesh on his hogs early in the 
game. 

“Hogs ought to have frame and legs enough to 
clear a three-foot fence before they are put up to 
fatten,” he declares. 

After the silage fields are cleaned up, the hogs 
are turned into standing corn. Hogging down corn, 
with a tankage ration on the side, keeps them occu- 
pied until cold weather. Then they go into a com- 
fortable hog house, equipped with self-feeders for 
corn, tankage and minerals and eat themselves to 
the top of the January market. 

The improvements on the farm are planned to 
make the work easy for the farmer and life com- 
fortable for the stock. The basic improvement 
which in more than one sense underlies the whole 
farm is, of course, the tile drainage system. The 
hog-tight fences that border each 
of the five fields are essential 
in a rotation system in which 
every field is pastured. 

The feature that strikes the 
eye first however, is the set of 
farm buildings. The big barn, 
42x60 feet, holds the bulk of the 
hay supply and houses the 
breeding herd of cows and the 


horses. A silo stands next to 
the section occupied by the 
dairy herd. The shed for the 
baby beeves has a corn crib, 
with a covered feeding floor 
next to it. A concrete feeding 
floor has been laid around the 
two silos near the big barn. 
The hogs have a good sized 


house with south frontage and 
plenty of light. Another granary 
and corn crib are near the 
driveway. 

Some distance away is a line 
of smaller buildings including a 
machine shed, garage, tool shop, 
chicken house and chicken feed 
house. (Concluded on page 2271) 
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5 
Farmer are copy- 
far 


Expensive Friction 

+ hgjane wale and practice always have difficulty in 

executing perfect team work Nowhere per- 
haps is this difficulty more pronounced than in the 
meet of some farm organizations After prais- 
ing the theory of organization loudly and exhorting 
the farmers of the nation to get together, too often 
the usual speaker drops from that high ground to a 


: 

denunciation of rival farm organizations, in which 
it is indicated that imbeciles d <« uptionists are 
in charge of the rival’s program 

Tactics of this sort have two major effects. They 
give interests opposed to the farmer a two-edged 
weapon against both parties. They create in many 
a thinking farmer a disgust for the wh¢ move- 
me and a conviction that tarm organization is 
doo 1 to failure 

To tl guerr iv re t bette n in each 


organization usually are not parties They have a 
keen perception of the possible weaknesses of their 


comrade associations, but they also are aware that 
there is a record of accomplishment to balance it 
It is the mall men who feel the irritating minor 
differences and lack the larger vision, and who 
therefore promote misunderstandings and suspicion. 

permit this internecine warfare to continue 
is eventually, so far as tl organized farmers are 
concerned, to commit suicid The attitude of mind 


that takes for a text, “We are the people, % nd wis 


dom will die with us,” can not lead anywhere except 
to dismemberment and destruction, in an enterprise 
in which so many minds and so many interests must 


be concerned 

The issues upon which all farm organizations 
are agreed are far more important than those upon 
which they differ. To center the attention of all 
ranks on these points of agreement would require 
hardly more than a meeting of the state and 
tional leads 
of their findings. Such a proceeding would take all 
support from local blunderers and exhibit them 
plainly 

In case a special session of the Iowa legislature 
is called this winter, this procedure should be fol 
lowed. If the farm organizations unite on a definite 
legislative program covering such essential point 


rs of various groups and liberal publicity 


mischievous malcontents 


as a collective bargaining law, they can at one time 
much futile 





obtain needed legislation and elimins 
bickering between associati 

It is the negative ty] of mind that finds 
pleasure in backbiting. To announce an affirmative 
program on which all could agree would be to lift 
ul rivalry to defi- 


nit rvice to the farmers of the stat 


organization activity from wi 


, 


To Hold or Sell Corn 


a” IOWA subscriber write 
i rhe } 


cal elevator h is offering $1.25 for 
new ear « n Would vou adv me*to sell at his 
price a hold for an advance next spring o1 
summer?” 

{ many different occasions v hay tried to 
make it plain that Wallaces Farmer does not care 
to fer advice on matters of 1 sort \ it we 
are trying to do is to put int nds of our ders 
all the information that we can find bearing on 
future price If we keep our friends as fully posted 
as possible, their judgment as to whether to sell or 
hold ought to be just about as good as ours 

Looking at the matter pu y from the stand 


point of the cost of carrying the corn, it should be 
noted that on the basis of shrinkage alone. $1.25 
for new ear corn in November is equal to $1.27 in 


December, $1.29 in January, $1.30 in February, $1.32 
in March, $1.34 in April, $1.38 in May, $1.43 in June, 
$1.47 in July, $1.48 in August and $1.49 in Septem. 
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ber. These figures are based on careful experiments 
conducted to determine the average shrinkage: of 
corn month by month. There is, of course, some 
variation in different localities; but we regard these 
figures as reliable. 

In those sections where the corn is drier than 
usual this vear, the shrinkage may not be quite so 
much; but the factors of rattage and interest must 
be taken into consideration, and we think it is safe 
to say that $1.25 for corn in November is as good 
50 the following August, and perhaps 








so »what better 
Tl Chicago speculators just now are bett 





that corn next August will sell about 25 cents lows 
than it is selling now. They had a similar idea 
a year ago, and later found it necessary to revise 
their opinion. But these speculators are shrewd 
men, and it must be remembered that they size 
up the situation correctly just a little oftener than 
they are mistaken; otherwise they would be forced 
out of busines We do not mind saying that we 
look for fairly strong prices for corn next summer, 
altho there is likely to be a more or less severe 
break in January. 

Of course the individual must consider other 
factors than those mentioned; his need for the 
noney, for example; his ability to hold the corn in 
good cribs without more than the usual loss, ete. 
He should also try to keep in mind certain other 
matters that will influence the market to a greater 
or less extent. There is the difficulty of securing 
cars. Conditions in this respect are not improving, 
and prices often are bid up at the terminal markets 
because of scarcity of actual corn there, when in 
fact, if moved freely as in days gone by, 
prices would go down instead of up. The man who 
has a liberal amount of corn on hand which he has 
been holding for a higher price, and who sees a 
higher price quoted on the Chicago market but is 
unable to deliver the corn, has only a paper profit 
from this higher price These uncertain shipping 
conditions offer one reason why we regard it as un- 
wise for any one to offer hard and fast advice on 
this point, unk he has more reliable information 
as to the future than anyone actually does have at 
the present time. 


could be l 


No Entangling Alliances 


{ere cannibals of the South Seas have a belief 
- that the virtues of a slaughtered warrior enter 
into his « mnqueror \ ferocious savage, tho he be 
tough muscled and almost unedible, is more of an 
attraction at the barbecue than the soft-fleshed cow- 
ard. To acquire ferocity, to a warrior of the South 


Seas, is a feat worth the cost of a stomach-ach 


In defeating Germany, it has almost seemed that 
something of similar nature has happened to us 
The Prussian ideal seems to have been transferred 
from Potsdam to our industrial conflicts. Corpora- 
tions, strong with the war profits of four prosper- 
ous years, have their war chests fuil. Labor unions, 


ecure from immigrant competition and conscious 


power of the strike, feel themselves more 
powerful than ever 

The industrial conference at Washington showed 
too plainly 
open war to break the unions, and of some labor 


+ 


to 


the desire of some employers to force an 


rep! ntatives to insist on immediate accession 
their demands. The reactionary employers who de- 
feated the collective bargaining measure, the labor 
leaders who tried to force a discussion of the steel 
strike on the conference at the outset—to men such 
as these arbitration and mediation seem to have no 





The war to the knife that the rational on 
both sides seem to be seeking can have one of 


two outcomes Labor, embittered by defeat, may 


} 











cringe back to steady system of applied ineffi- 
ciency Or capital, crippled by unintelligent and 
over-stringent control, may decrease in volume and 
in efficiency It is not a pleasant future to con- 
t plat 

Tl ituation in the United States is not an 
isolated instance. England, for instance, is months 
farther yng on the road to industrial breakdown 
than tl United States. Where we have a railroad 
strike threatened, Great Britain has had one actu- 

lv < ! ‘rains have een manned by volun- 
te ! d and supplies of all 1 
to t nopuiation of the country by all manner of 
1 We are not at that point vet. It would 
I a blind opt st, however, who would deny rat 
we to t hurrving toward it. 

Or iving feature, at least, we possess in this 
coun It the English land-own ‘ is of 
relativ eco! 1ic insignitficar and who is be 
sid n pretty tl ly cowed by radical legisla 
t t \ n me 1s a potential power 

nd sufficiently unbiased point of view to act as 
1 st ving luence Both laborer L] list 
! in t wor f the argun of h side 
and can also per the amou of rubbish with 
which the claims of both are unhappily bolstered 

For the welfare of the country as well as for the 


welfare of agriculture, a national organization of 


farmers under competent leadership is a necessity 
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Just as necessary is it that this national organiza. 


tion keep itself free from entanglements with eith: 
party in the industrial conflict. To go over to eithe 


side is to lose half the farmer’s heritage. To fight 
for the full rights of the farmer independently is to 


fight for the rights of the moderates of both lab 
and capital. It is the happy logic of the case th 
in so doing we shall work also for the best interes 
of the whole public. 
SB 8 - 
The Farm Census 

pea sea January 1, 1920, census enumerat 

will be collecting statistics for the fourteer 
decennial census The chief statistician of t 
bureau spent a good deal of time the past sumn 
in preparing the agricultural blank. It calls for 
great mass of information which must be furnish: 
by the individual farmer. To furnish this infon 
tion accurately will be a real task; for it inelu 
statistics which few farmers are in the habit 
keeping, either in their heads or on their box 
And yet it is highly important that this agricultu 
census be as accurate as it can possibly be mad 
In many respects, this is a matter of more im] 
tance to the farmer himself than to anyone « 
There has been too much guesswork on farm n 
ters, and especially on farm production and n 
bers of live stock. 





If the farmer is to furnish this reliable informa- 


tion, he ought to begin as soon as possible to get 
in shapes To help him do this, Mr. W. L. Aus 
the chief statistician, has had printed fifteen 
lion copies of the agricultural schedule, and 
willing to send a copy to any farmer as soon as 
asks for it. We urge our readers to write to 
Austin at once, addressing him at the Census 
reau, Washington, D. C., and ask him to kindly 
ward the agricultural schedule. When this i 
ceived, go at it and dig out the information, ans 
each question accurately, and jot it down on 
blank. This blank is not to be sent in to the Cer 
Bureau. Fill it out, hold it until the census enur 
ator makes his call, and use it for reference v 


answering the questions he. asl 





5S. 





oo 8 
Live Stock in Germany 
8 ar ea the past three years, when food admi 
trators, both state and national, traveling 
moters of production, the live stock market « 
press, the daily press, and, in fact, nearly everyb 
else, were telling oracularly of the great short 
ot live stock in Europe, Wallaces’ Farmer kept 
gesting that there was no good reason to belie 
the existence of any such shortage as they 
tulking about. Every time Mr. Hoover gave 
oracular utterances on the killing off of the « 
of Europe, the newspapers came out 
heads, urging the farmers of the country 
increase their production as rapidly as possible, 
assuring them that whether the war continued 
whether it came to a sudden end, there would be 
great demand for the live stock products of t 
United States. 

We had something to say on this subject in « 
issue of October 24th, under the heading, “Pr 
tion of Hogs and Cattle.” Since then we find 
report of the United States consul in Holland tl 
preliminary figures of the German census of 
stock 

Everybody seemed to assume that both the catt 
and hogs in Germany had all been killed off 
practically all of them. What are the fact 
shown by this report? The preliminary stati 
of the census of live stock taken in Germany, 

2, 1919, show the total number of cattle in Ger 
at that time to have been 16,798,815, of which s 
what over one-half were cows and heifers. T! 
figures show a decrease of only 12.5 per cent in 
number of cattle in Germany since December 
1913, and this decrease is accounted for largels 
the decrease of the past year. The number of 

had decreased about 55 per cent as compared 
December 1, 1913, but has increased as com] 
with the census of June 1, 1918, the inc1 
ing to 29.8 per cent in pigs and 35.3 per cent 
hogs. This indicates that Germany is very ri 








increasing her swine production. The numb 
sheep had actually increased 23.5 per cent, as « 


pared with December 1, 1913, but had decreas 
as compared with June 1, 1918. 

We note that some folks have been finding f 
with these live stock statistics which we have 
lished from time to time. They think the} 
guess more accurately at the cattle and hog 
duction or supply, and that the 


per cent 


statistics which 
evolve mainly out of their inner consciousness 
more relia the government reports or 
the records of receipts at the principal mark 
Guesswork of this sort is probably all right as 
(or shall we say dissipation) 

it does not furnish » very reliable guide to the st 

man and farmer who wants to adjust his product 
in such a way as to get a fair price for what 
produces. 
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The Pre-War Nature ci Our Pork 
Exports 


REVIOUS to the war we 
countries the equivalent 


normally sent other 
of about six million 


hogs. We sent abroad about one-tenth of our hog 
products and consumed the other nine-tenths at 
home. There was a constant tendency, however, 


for our pork exports to decrease. Back in 1901, we 
sent abroad the equivalent of about nine million 
hogs, or about one-sixth of what we consumed at 
home. After 1901, exports declined quite generally 
and reached their smallest proportions during the 
five-year period extending from 1910 to 1914. 

The war caused an immediate, and, we very 
much fear a temporary right-about face. In 1919 
we will have exported the equivalent of about fifteen 
million hogs, which is more than we have ever ex- 
ported before or are ever likely to export again. 
As an average of the past four years, Europe has 
taken from us each year the equivalent of about 
four or five million more hogs than usual. 

The packers now report that European countries 
are out of the market, that exports are practically 
nothing, and that they can see nothing to keep hogs 
from going to $10 or $12 a hundred. This is of 
course the regular fall camouflage. The English 
and French buying commission, after it gets thru 
with the customary fall maneuvers, will start buy- 
ing again in very large quantities, and we may ex- 
pect Europe to import tremendous quantities of hog 
products in 1920, possibly 50 per cent more than 
before the war, but not nearly so much as in 1919. 

In studying over this question of pork products, 
we have been interested in discovering that previ- 
ous to the war the European countries were very 
shrewd buyers. The figures which are available 
indicate that they bought most heavily in the 
months of December, January and February, and 
most lightly in the months of August, September, 
October and November. Even before the war, it 
was quite customary to reduce purchases very sud- 
denly in late September, and then begin shipping 
very heavily along early in January. Not only were 
the European buyers perfectly familiar with the nor- 
mal seasonal action of our hog market, but they 
bought most heavily in those years when it was ap- 
parent to every one that hogs were selling too low 
in this country. For instance, in the late winter 
and early spring of 1908, when hogs were selling so 
ruinously low, the European countries bought far 
more hog products than usual. In the late winter 
and early spring of 1910, however, they bought far 
less hog products than usual. The Europeans were 
perfectly aware that in 1910 American hog prices 
were altogether out of line, and refused to buy any 
more hog products than they absolutely had to. 

Now that the war is over, we may expect the 
European buyers to follow the same canny practices 
which they have used in the past. They will in all 
probability continue to buy very heavily during the 
early winter of 1920, for they realize as well as any- 
one that the hog prices which now prevail are bar- 
gain prices. Europe is short some twenty million 
hogs, and the only question in the minds of Euro- 
pean buyers is how cheap they can buy the abso- 
lutely necessary hog products. At the present time. 
cessation of foreign buying, combined with weak for- 
eign exchange, and an attack on food prices by all 
the governments of the world, has sufficed to bring 
about the desired results. After January list, Euro- 
pean countries will start large shipments, foreign 
exchange rates will strengthen, and hog prices 
should do better. 


2 ae Fs 2 
A Taste of Their Own Medicine 


‘T*HREE months ago the officials at Washington, 

working hand in hand with the city newspapers 
and certain labor organizations started blithely 
forth to reduce the cost of living. “Swat the farm- 
er” became the popular sport of the day, altho the 
pleasant pastime was concealed under various high- 
sounding phrases. 

Down came hogs and corn a-tumbling. And -to- 
day hogs are selling at just about half the price pre- 
vailing when the drive started. Iowa farmers alone 
have lost close to $200,000,000 on this drive, or just 
about $1,000 each. This is a heavy price to pay, 
ind the Iowa farmer asks what he has gained in 
return. Have building materials come down? No! 
The government figures indicate an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent since August. Has fuel come 
down? Again, No! Government figures again indi- 
ate an increase of 6 per cent. Has clothing come 
down? Has farm machinery come down? Has 
arm labor come down? No! No! Noa! 

Practically nothing has come down except farm 
products. And when we consider the government’s 


tender solicitude both for big business and for labor 
we may expect that nothing will come down in the 
ame ratio as farm products except so far as cir- 
umstances absolutely compel a reduction. The only 
farmer the government has any solicitude for is the 
cotton farmer of the south, and possibly the wheat 
farmer of the west. 


The corn and hog farmer of 
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the middle-west is fair game for the market in- 
terests. 

Corn and hog farmers have suffered the limit. 
Further agitation can’t hurt them. They can legiti- 
mately start a counter drive both in an effort to 
strengthen corn and hog prices and in an effort to 
bring down the prices of the things they have to 
buy. 





a 
Ocean Freights and Exports 


EFORE the war it was common knowledge that 
ocean freight rates varied from week to week, 
and that the highest rates were generally reached 
in the fall of the year. Supposedly the British, who 
owned the greater part of the shipping, and who 
imported more food from the United States than 
any other country, sent ocean freights up in the fall 
of the year in order not only to make the most 
money possible on their merchant marine, but also 
to buy their food to the best advantage. If the 
freight rate jumps from 5 cents a bushel to 11 cents 
in three months, as it did in the fall of 1912, there 
is bound to be a depressing effect on the new crop 
of United States farm products. Each cent raise in 
the freight rates takes just that much off of the 
export price. 

The chart shows the very real sympathy which 
existed between ocean freights from New York to 
Liverpoo! and the volume of exports. At the time 
of year when exports were heavy, ocean freights 
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Solid line shows exports from U.S. Dotted line, 
ocean freights from New York to Liverpool. Ocean 
freights are low in summer when exports are Iow, and 
high in the fall when exports are heavy. 


were high in almost exactly the same proportion. 
In the summer, when exports were small, freight 
rates were low. The British ship owners had made 
a fine art out of charging all the traffic would bear, 
and the net result was certainly very satisfactory 
to Great Britain. The American tenant who sold 
his grain in the fall of the year bore the expense of 
the operation. 

It will be interesting to watch ocean freights 
now that the war is over, and the United States 
has a considerable merchant marine of her own. 
To date, the ship owners have done the most out- 
rageous profiteering of anyone. They still charge 
from five to ten times the 1913 price for their 
services, whereas, prices and wages generally are 
barely twice the 1913 level. 

Farm interest in ocean rates will from now on 
be a little different than before the war. There 
will be as much or more interest in freight rates 
from Buenos Aires to New York as from New York 
to Liverpool. 


oo 22<9 


Labor Efficiency on the Farm 
and in Town 


Sagres the past two years American farmers 
have averaged more hours of labor per man 
and a greater out-turn of crops per man than dur- 
ing any two years previous to the war. With fewer 
farm hands available than usual, they produced 
more food than normally. 

In the towns and cities, however, the output in 
many lines of industry seems to be lower now than 
ever before. It is reported that in the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad shops it now takes ten men to do 
the work that six men did before the war. This is 
partly because of the eight-hour day and partly 
because the men are becoming exceedingly indiffer- 
ent to the results they secure. It is reported that 
the average bricklayer now lays only about half as 
many bricks as he did before the war. Lloyd George, 
speaking for England, states that altho there are 
30,000 more coal miners working than before the 
war, the annual product is 87,000,000 less tons than 
before the war. In this country the miners are pre- 
paring to strike for a five-day week and a six-hour 
day. 

Labor, taking its cue from the heartless perform- 
ance of capital at various times in the past, is out 
for all it can get. It thinks nothing about the good 
of society as a whole, but continually harps on the 
thought of doing to capital what capital has done to 
others. 

In all of this curtailed production in the towns 
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and cities the farmer stands to lose most. Ineffi- 
cient labor and short hours mean exceedingly high 
prices for everything that is produced in town. 
These high prices also fall on the laborer himself, 
but the greatest harm is done to the farmer. 

Both capital and labor practice sabotage, or 
conscious curtailment of their output, when they 
think that the result will be a greater profit. It is 
up to farmers to call a halt to the maniacal leaders 
of capital and labor by organizing so strongly that 
they also can threaten such a curtailment of output 
that the world will go hungry. 

Then, having reduced this sabotage proposition 
to an absurdity, let’s get down to work—farmers, 
laborers and capitalists—in an effort to make living 
conditions easier for society as a whole and not 
simply for one class. The prerequisite to all this is 
powerful, selfish organization of farmers. 

Se & © 
The Right to Organize 


[* SEPTEMBER, when the national house of rep- 
resentatives was acting on the appropriation for 
the enforcement of the anti-trust laws, it provided 
that no part of the money should be spent in prose- 
cuting any labor organization for entering into any 
combination or agreement having in view the in- 
creasing of wages, the shortening of hours, or bet- 
tering the condition of labor, and that no part of 
the money should be used for prosecuting producers 
of farm products and associations of farmers who 
might codperate and organize to obtain fair and 
reasonable prices for their products. 

When congress was sitting in the committee of 
the whole, Mr. Fess, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
these two provisos, and his motion prevailed on a 
vote of fifty-three to nineteen. But the next day, 
when the bill was reported to the open house, there 
was a vote of two hundred and one in favor of keep- 
ing in the provisos against thirty who opposed it. 
In other words, the house voted seven to one in 
favor of exempting from prosecution labor organiza- 
tions and farm organizations. 

The people in Iowa will be interested in know- 
ing that four Iowa congressmen voted against the 
proposition to exempt farmers’ organizations from 
prosecution. These congressmen are Boies, Dickin- 
son, Good and Greene. Joe Cannon and Mr. Yates 
were the only Illinois congressmen who voted 
against the farmers in this matter. Evans, of Ne- 
braska; Tincher, of Kansas, and Fairfield and 
Moore, of Indiana, also voted wrong. 

As long as laboring men are permitted to organ- 
ize to secure better wages or better conditions, the 
farmers of the country should have the right to 
organize to secure fair and reasonable prices for 
the products which represent their labor. 


So oo 8D 
Rate of Exchange and Farm Prices 


AN INDIANA subscriber writes: 
. “Will you please explain why sterling ex- 
change should affect the price of American grains, 
Do the fluctuation of American securities have any 
bearing on the markets for securities? In your 
opinion, is the weakness of sterling exchange one 
main reason for the decline in the price of corn?” 

The present rate of exchange discourages the 
English, French and other foreign nations from 
buying in the United States anything they can 
well get along without, simply because they have 
to pay too high a price for it. For example, when 
the British buy in the United States they must pay 
in dollars; and that means that they must change 
their money to our dollars before they can pay. 
At the present rate of exchange, the British have 
to pay about $1.17 for every dollar’s worth of goods 
they buy from us. The condition is even worse with 
the French, who must pay $1.67 for every dollar’s 
worth they buy from us; and it is very much worse 
in the case of the Italians and the Germans. Nat- 
urally, such exchange rates tend to restrict foreign 
purchases here, and this tends to lessen our exports, 
and consequently to lower prices in this country. 

We have no doubt the weakness of exchange was 
one factor in the decline of corn and meat prices, 
but the main cause of the very heavy decline in 
these prices was the foolish drive made by the ad- 
ministration to reduce the high cost of living. 

We are not clear as to what our correspondent 
means when he asks whether the fluctuations of 
American securities have any bearing on the mar- 
ket for securities. Securities which are listed on 
the New York exchange are salable at some price 
every business day of the year. 

Ss 8 

HERE is a widespread campaign on to increase 

the use of pure-bred sires for all breeds of live 
stock. Better sires mean better stock, and better 
stock is more profitable stock. It is hard to over- 
emphasize the value of a good pure-bred sire. But 
let us not forget that better feeding has got to 
go with better breeding. The man who buys @ 
pure-bred sire and gives him scrub treatment is 
bound to be disappointed. The “corn crib cross” 
must be used with the pure-bred cross. 
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outfi Ml on 
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per month, down to 5 ¢ per kilo- 
watt where more than 300 kilowatts 
are used in a month. , These rates are 
likely to be increased January Ist, be- 
cause of prospective increases in the 
cost of coal and other materials used at 
the municipal lighting plant. 

The installation of electric motors 
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University of Missouri Dairy 
Judging Team 

Branstetter, 

ttom row: W. 

’. Sweet, E. T 








Dairy Judging Team, South 
Dakota Agricultural 
College 
Professor Jones, Coach; David 
Gilkerson, H. Urton, B. Iver- 
son, R. Bucholz, T. H. Wright, 
C 





Team 
H. W. Coach; G 
Anderson, F Campbell, E. E 
Gottman. 
Winner at Nat’! Dairy Show. oach in Dairy Products 
Second at Nat'l Dairy Show. 


























Swine Judging 

Team, University of M:ssouri 

First row: H. F. Messick, P. 
M. Vandiver, J. U. Morris. 

Second row =. Miller and 

. Weaver, C 1es; T. J. 


man Scott. 











ers at the 
fonal 
Swine Show. 

















Minnesota Dairy Judging Team 
Left to right: Prof. Cort, Coach; C. B. Finley, A. C. Andere 
son, H. Kaldahl, R. Steidl; L. V. Wilson, Asst. Coach. 
First at Waterloo and Fourth at National Dairy Show. 








lowa State College Dairy Judging Team 
E. F. Leavitt, H. B. Davel, L. H. Bent, Professor 
Weaver, Coach; W. Dove. 
Waterloo and National Dairy Show. 
THE FALL JUDGING CONTESTS. 


Third at 
SOME OF THE WINNERS IN 





















At this time, when the farm work 
is beginning to get less pressing and 
there is more time for reading and 
planning, the farmer should begin to 
look ahead toward the home improve- 
ments and other building work he ex- 
pects to do next summer. Of the home 
improvements, nothing is more vital, 
nor requires more careful considera- 
tion, than that of the proper disposal 
of the sewage and other waste from 
the kitchen, laundry and toilets. It is 
just : is Important as proper water sup- 
ply and bathroom facilities, and must 
be considered in connection with their 
installation. In many cases, proper 
sewage disposal system will determine 
largely the location of the home, and 
in every case must be carefully con- 
sidered in connection with the location 
of the wells and the purity of the water 
supply. 

The outdoor privy is doubiless the 
greatest abomination of country life, 
and no farmer who values the health 
and comfort of his family should com- 
pel them to use it a day longer than 
he can help. No landlord is decent 
and just to a renter if he refuses to 
encourage the latter’s efforts to do 
away with the open privy and to se- 
cure something safer and more com- 


fortable. Not only does it lack conveni- 
ence and comfort, but is generally a 
source of disease spread by flies, and 
too often contaminates the home wa 
ter supply The chemical closet is a 
vast improvement over the privy, and 
at a very reasonable cost; but it 1 


quires careful cleaning and attention 
if it does not develop offensive odor 
The cesspool has been used very 
largely in connection with the earliest 
bathroom and toilet installations, and 


at that time was the be st thime to be 
had. It is far from a safe and sali 

factory method of disposing o ew 
age, however. In clay or other tight 
soils, it quickly chokes up and 1 Lire 

frequent cleaning, which is far from a 
pleasant tas! In open soils, it re 

quires less frequent cleaning, but 
quickly saturates the surrounding soil 
with filth, which is very likely to trav 
el a considerable distance underground 


and reach the home water supply, add 
ing neither to its palatability nor its 
safety. 

The septic tank is the safest an 
most satisfactory solution of the home 
sewage problems. First brought out 
several years ago, it has been thoroly 
tried out under difficult conditions; 
and when of the correct size and prop 
erly installed, it has broken up and 
purified the sewage for years at a 
time, with no attention whatever from 
the owner. Where trouble has result 
ed, it has been due to wrong size or to 
mistake in the installation or opera 
tion. 

A septic tank system consists of 
(see Figure 1): 

(a) A line of glazed tile connected 
to the soil pipe of the building. 

(b) A two-chamber septic tank made 
of rich concrete or other lasting water 
proof material, with a siphon or other 
device for automatically emptying the 
second chamber at regular intervals 
and (c) a purification and absorption 
tile system. There should also be a 
grease trap in the sink waste pipe to 
separate the greater part of the grease 
and prevent it from entering the sys 
tem proper 

The most satisfactory kind of septic 
tank is the two-chamber type, shown 


| 


n Figures 2 and 3. The first or deep 
or part, into which the raw sewage is 
emptied, is known as the liquefying o1 
pettling chamber; while the second 
part, into which this empties, is known 
ws the dosing or siphon chamber. The 
dosing chamber is usually made as 
rhallow as possible, in order to get 


ihat much more fail for the discharge 
iile. In the lowest part of the dosing 
chamber is the automatic siphon, that 
nutomatically opens when the liquid 
yeachts a certain level, and empties 
ihe contents out into the discharge 
ijile. An overflow pipe is provided in 
case the siphon fails to work 

The raw sewage as it comes into the 
septic tank contains considerable ani- 
mal and vegetable solids, which must 
iirst be broken up and then oxidized, 
+0 as not to be offensive or dangerous. 
‘“here are thus two separate opera- 
ti:ons to be provided for if the sewage 
is properly purified. Both of these 
processes are carried on thru the ac- 
tion of mucroscopic vegetavie bodies 
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FARM SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


By I. W. .DICKERSON 


known as bacteria. Certain bacteria, 

called anerobes, because they can 
thrive and work only when protected 
from the air—have the power to 
change animal and vegetable solids to 
liquids and gases. Other bacteria— 
called aerobes, because they thrive 
only when kept in contact with the 
air—have the power to purify the li- 
quids produced by the anerobes by 
oxidizing it and changing it to pure 
water and gases. 

As the raw sewage is collected in 
the liquefying chamber, the anerobes 
start to work to tear up the animal 
and vegetable solids. A thick, leathery 
scum forms on the surface, which acts 
as a praftection from air and what 
little light there might be. A bed of 
loose, solid material or sludge full of 
bacteria forms on the bottom, and 
these conditions remain about constant 
so long as the following proper condi- 
tions for liquefaction are kept up: 

Light must be excluded. 

The scum or air protection must not 
be broken. 

No strong chemicals likely to kill 
the bacteria must be used in sink or 
closet 

The sludge bed 
should be disturbed 
as little as possible. 

Sewage should not 
come so fast that the 
anerobes not not 
handle the 

Sewage must come 
fast enough to keep 
the anerobes thriv- 
ing, as they can not 
live long without 
fresh material. 

The two latter 
points indicate that 
there must be a cer- 
tain relation between 
the size of the sep- 


solids. 











tic tank and thesize 
| g of th household to 
Ss  - >> be sé rved. The table 
WPLSLL I A") given in connection 
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herewith gives the proper capacities 
and dimensions which have been found 
most satisfactory for different num- 
bers of people. This table also gives 
the.proper dimensions for the dosing 
chamber, which should discharge 
about once in twenty-four hours. 

No septic tank will work satisfac- 
torily without a first-class siphon prop- 
erly installed in the dosing chamber, 
or some such device which will retain 
the liquid for about twenty-four hours, 
and then discharge it quickly, so as to 
spread it evenly over the whole tile 
system. It is necessary for the proper 
work of the aerobes in the absorption 
tile that the excess water soak away 
and the air have a chance to come 
into contact with each small particle 
of liquid sewage, and this periodic 
flushing and drying up give a good op- 
portunity to do this. If the liquid sew- 
age dribbled out all the time, it would 
all collect in the first part of the ab- 
sorption tile, soon saturating the soil 
so the aerobes could not work, while 
in the farther parts they would starve 
for want of material to feed on. The 
first part of the tile would get foul 
and dangerous, and would soon choke 
up with the sewage not properly acted 
upon. Good siphons for this purpose 
can be secured thru any of the water 
supply or plumbing houses advertis- 
ing in our columns, or thru any wide- 
awake plumber. 

As already stated, the liquefied sew- 
age collected in the dosing chamber is 
emptied into the tile absorption sys- 
tem. This is shown in Figure 4, and 
consists of a main of four-inch glazed 
sewer tile, laid with cemented joints, 
from which branch off several lines of 
ordinary four-inch drain tiles, laid with 
one-eighth-inch open joints, which 
should be protected from dirt and sand 
by a piece of broken tile laid over the 
top. The top of the tile should be from 
twelve to twenty-four inches below the 
surface, depending upon the nature of 
the soil. The tighter the soil, the closer 
the tile must be to the surface in order 
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to get the necessary air in order for 
the aerobes to do their work properly. 
The tile should be given only a very 
gentle slope away from the tank, about 
four inches per hundred feet in clay 
or tight soil to eight inches per hun 
dred feet in sandy soil being suffi- 
cient. Too much slope will cause an 
excess of sewage to collect in the far 
ther ends. In sandy soils one foot of 
absorption tile should be provided for 
each gallon of liquid discharged into 
the system, while in heavy soils two 
feet per gallon is about right. In spe- 
cially heavy soils, it is often found ad- 
visable to provide two sides to the tile 
field, with a-switch to throw from one 
field to the other, as shown in Figure 
4-A. It is advisable in all cases that 
the absorption tile be surrounded with 
cinders or coarse gravel, covered with 
several inches of soil, as this gives a 
better chance for the liquids to leak 
away, and thus gives a great deal 
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Fig. 4. 


more surface for the bacteria to work 
It is very important that the tile ab 
sorption field have good drainage, si 
that the water level will be below th 
absorption tile. If this is not the case 
naturally, artificial drainage in the 
shape of tile about a foot or so below 
and four or five feet to one side of th« 
absorption tiles must be provided. 

While there is nothing about such 
sewage disposal system which any or 
dinary farmer can not work out, stil 
there are many points coming up r: 
quiring good judgment, and it is a 
ways better to have an experienced 
person look over the conditions an: 
advise as to what modifications ma 
be necessary. Some kind of a septi 
tank system may be installed in a 
most any location, provided the farn 
er knows how to make the proper 
adaptation. When the house is situ 
ated on a slight rise or with a notice 
able slope in any direction, the prob 
lem is comparatively simple. Even 
where ground is comparatively level. 
however, a satisfactory system can bs 
put in, provided some sort of drain 
age can be secured for the absorptior 
field. In such cases, two or three feet 
of filling around the house is a won 
derful help in putting in the system 

Since so long as the septic tank 
works properly there is no offensive 
udor, there is no objection to putting 
it within a few feet of the house, as 
may be necessary in case the ground 
is nearly level. The top of the septi: 
tank may be nearly flush with th: 
ground, since a tank in active opera 
tion will be kept from freezing by th: 
warm water discharged into it and ! 
the heat generated by the bacteri 
action. Likewise the bacterial acti 
in the absorption system will prevent 
any freezing if the system is kept 
active operation. 

The sewer pipe leading from 
house to the septic tank should |} 
a slope of about two to four inches 
rod or about one-eighth to one-fou 
inch to the foot, anything greater 
less than this not being so satisfact 
The joints should first be packed w 
a strip of oakum to hold the inside s 
faces, so as to make a smooth joi! 
and then rich concrete be worked wi 
into the joint all around. The ma 
from the siphon to the absorption 
should be laid in the same general w 
especially if the soil is not too of 
or it is not closer than 100 feet of a 
water supply. Where there is suf! 
cient fall, the cellar drain may be cot 
nected to the sewer, provided a trap 
installed; but in the level sites t! 
will not be possible. In general, 
ever, it will be better to take care 
the cellar drain thru a separate d 
that also takes care of down spouting 
ana cistern overflow, which should 
never go thru the sewage system. 

(Concluded on page 2271) 
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§ The Pump Is Frozen 
+ But His Feet Are Warm 


Weather that is cold enough to freeze 
a pump is not going to be very gentle 
with your feet and legs. Young and old 
need warm, dry footwear on days like this. 
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When you buy Rubber Footwear you 
want comfort and long wear. You get 
both in “ Ball-Band”’’ Rubber Footwear. 


A Few Plain Reasons 
For Buying “‘Ball-Band’’ Are: 
Greatest number of days’ wear at lowest 
cost per day’s wear. 


Vacuum cured, means that rubber and 
fabric are compressed into one solid piece. 


Comfort, because it is made over a natural 
last and fits your feet. 


Easy to get. Sold by sixty thousand 
dealers located practically everywhere. 
It has been found satisfactory by ten 
million people. 


The ‘‘ Ball-Band ” reputation for Quality 
is known wherever footwear is worn. 


If you want. to know something about 
the many different kinds of footwear we 
make, write for free illustrated booklet 
“More Days Wear.’’ 


The “Ball-Band” Trade Mark is a 
bright red ball.. Look for it before you buy. 
It’s your guarantee of quality and wear. 





MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


** The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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and inventor. It was then very simple 
to me 

Here was a concrete mixer, a power 
mixer, different in design than any I 
had ever seen, yet so logically con 
structed that it turned out good work, 


and that rapidly Most all of us have 
the material or “junk” around the 
farm, the same as my friend, and ona 
rainy day could build a ilar one 

The mixer, which could mix a batch 
of two cubi vard two or three 
minutes, was constru 1 ; fullows 
Four 4x4 0 inches long formed the 
legs for tl l On tl tan 
three f bui t t 
being X Ul! 
stand a piec bout a foo la f 
squ wi iy l al i 
lid p is to tl 
rel oy oe | i ] > 

Kig! f 1 tl 
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ww 
to « nt it » 1 1 \ 
tl CO 1 yf t) : ; 
tion is } ‘ ad. the ex ( oOxte 
of tl ementat n increas As 
the duration of the aturated condi 
tion is shortened, the degr of the 
cementation i luced 

Whe this s ] dried out t shrinks 
and crack If vhen th soil is wel 
ted agai it sta wet only a short 
time, and then dries out again. the ec: 
menting process does not progress 
far enough t mmpletely destroy these 


cracks; and t dries out, more } 


cracks are formed Thus, with repeat- 
ed but short-''\ wettings, this soil is 














», the inventor says that he can 


h, and then he adds 
water to bring 
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Carbide Gas Lights 24-Hour Shifts 


—Cooks Your Dinner 


| —Jlrons Your Clothes 


ae : een . =" : 
a ‘HE same brilliant powerful wuiie light 
that makes continuous construction work 

] 


I 
ego 
possible in subways, tunnels and mines 


o> 


7 ° ° ~ 3) 177 ? 
(such as the gigantic Catskill Water Supply System, 
I 7 7 xT , a 
the Panama Canal, and the N. } . woubu ay) 


is already lighting over 250,000 country 
homes, besides supplying gas for the cooking 
stoves and for the sad irons that take the 


sadness out of ironing day. 


Wherever machinery breaks, Carbide 
Gas is welding the parts together — on rail- 
roads, in shipyards, factories and plants — 


big and littlhe—all over the world. 


The story of Carbide reads like a story 
out of the Arabian Nights—of miracles ac- 


complished between sleeping and waking. 
p ping g 


If you wish to read it, 
write for free booklet 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
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30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bidg. Kohl Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dept. 104 















1, a Wagon x almost water t 


5 > Ir x t i xe 
son sneg and s i—three bodies in one—hay can be 
toaded with fess lifting; stock handled with greater ease and security. Mak« 
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gay ef Anti-Freezing 


Seca Water 






< . "ie ten nW water coo summe 
L{5} Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 
<a x > - nf r hea 1 Free. it 
= <j RICHARDS MFG. CO., 





Make More Money! | 


Write today for our free circular describing 
our new method of feeding P. B. Molasses with 
home grown feed 

Helps the feed ration. More flesh for cattle 


| 
and hogs. More milk from cows 7“ Carload Lots 
| H. WAY, Elk Creek, Neb. | 


roness with which 
were installed, the percentage of clay 

in the soil, and the fineness and char- | 
acter of the individual particles of this 


| P. B. Cuban Molasses Galesburg, Illinois 


toaded and unloaded faster 


MPANY, Dept.115 Danville. ! 
i fc ard -" 


ARAPAHOE, NEB. 





FEED P. B. CUBAN MOLASSES. 


OSAGE POSTS 





PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 
CENTRAL DISTRIBUTING HOUSE 
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Single Plant of the New Giant Annual White Sweet Clover Four Months from Seeding. 


The New Annual Sweet Clover 


By HENRY FIELD 


Two or three years ago, Professor | 
D. Hughes, up at the Iowa State |! 
llege, discovered something new in 
sweet clover family, a lone white 
sweet clover plant gone to seed the 


noma 


first year in a field of the biennial. In 
this he recognized at once a sport. The 
few seeds were carefully gathered and 
at once planted in the college green- 
house, from which another seed crop 


was obtained in a wonderfully short 


Out on the experimental plots other 
seedings were made. Alongside at the 
same time, with identically the same 
conditions, he seeded medium red clo- 
ve the annual yellow, the biennial 
yellow and the biennial white. These 
seedings were made about the middle 
of June. About October ist, measure- 
ments were made. At that time the 
new annual plants averaged four feet 
in height and with some almost five 
feet, with seed spikes up to fourteen 
inches in length. The medium red clo- 


ver had attained a height of from three 
to five inches, the annual yellow nine 
inches, the biennial yellow sweet clo- 


ver ten inches and the biennial white 
sweet clover from twelve to fourteen 
inches, 

No wonder the professor was enthu- 
siastic. He sent me fifty seeds in the 
spring of 1918, and we carefully plant- 
ed these, from which we succeeded in 
raising forty-eight plants. These were 
transplanted the latter part of April or 
early in May. We gave them the same 
care any garden crop would receive; 
in fact, a large bed of ever-blooming 
roses was alongside, and whenever we 
watered or used the wheel hoe on the 
one, we kept going so as to finish out 
the row. 

About a week before leaving for the 
state fair at Des Moines, the first seed 
was found ready to be gathered. This 
would bring it about the middle of 
August. Some of the seed was green, 
in fact, most of it was some green, but 
we did not wish to lose a bit from 
shattering with a heavy rain or a wind. 
We tried to gather every single seed 
on those forty-eight plants by hand. 
This lasted until quite late in October, 
and from the few plants as a start we 
Saved that first summer almost two 
pounds of the seeds in the hulls. 

In spite of our care.to save all the 
, some was dropped to the ground 
1 time to time. It was right there 

growing weather came around 
last spring. 

‘e did not attempt to hand-gather 
seed from these volunteer plants. 
’ were too thick, and loaded with 
| of the finest kind. So when two- 
is of the plants were ready to scat- 
the ripe seed, we cut them with a 
scythe, and have this crop care- 
stored away, to be threshed out 
ind a little later, when our outside 
k is all caught up. 
seed saved from the original 
eight plants was sent to our trial 
is to be given the first field cul- 
tion. We used a drill and made a 
cover an acre, with rows far 
gh apart to cultivate. We were 
late in getting it planted (May 
but the yield of seed was a sur- 
pr to us. It was our first intention 
to ind-gather this plot: but it was 
too much of a good thing.” The fool 
Plants actually didn’t know that we 
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were right in the middle of a drouth, 
nor what enough meant, so they were 
cut down and at this writing have not 
all been threshed. From present indi- 
cations there will be anyway five hun- 
dred pounds of the seed, most of 
which will be kept for an increased 
acreage next year. 

The photos accompanying this arti- 
cle will ‘show the habits of growth. 
Most of the plants were higher than 
a man’s head, bore leaves very close 
to the ground, were exceedingly well 
branched, fine stemmed, resembling in 
this regard the yellow biennial. All 
preduced in just about 130 days from 
seeding, some even in 120 days. The 
photos were made September 19th; 
planting started on May 9th. 

The first blossoms were checked up 
eighty days from seeding, and from 
then on the plants were making more 
bloom and seed up to frost. It is going 
to be a great crop for the bee-keepers, 
this new white annual. In fact, it is 
going to be a boon to the entire coun- 
try, and especially to the renter. A 
quick-growing legume has been needed 
this long while. Think of growing 
from four to seven feet in about four 
months. The hay crop may be obtained 
in three months, pasture almost in 
thirty days if used judiciously. It will 
make as much growth in four months 
as the biennial does in fifteen months, 
and seems to be in every way identical 
but for this habit to “deliver the goods” 
in so short a time. The college people 
are to be complimented on this discov- 
ery of so valuable a legume. 





Will the Farm-Land Boom Lower 
the Prices? 


Most people are inclined to think 
that high land values and high grain 
prices go hand in hand. They can 
not see how the farm-land boom can 
in any way lower food prices. The 
Rosenbaum Review presents the other 
side of the case in the following man- 
ner: 

“The booming land market is really 
a bearish argument in the markets 
dealing in the products of the farm. 
The higher the cost of land, the more 
intensively it must be cultivated, and 
the larger the yield it must produce 
per acre to make it profitable. There’s 
a difference between a _ forty-bushel 
yield of corn from a farm costing $100 
per acre and from the land for which 
the grower paid $200 an acre. The 
owner of the $200-an-acre farm is far 
more likely to attempt to increase his 
yields. He can not long withhold per- 
ishable or other products from the 
market, even if prices decline, for, 
among other reasons, there are a lot 
of new mortgages being created on 
which the interest and the principal 
must be paid.” 

We must all admit that there is 
something to this line of reasoning. 
Men who have bought land with a 
small payment down will have to farm 
as they have never farmed before. If 
there are many of these men, our 
yields in the corn belt will be very 
materially increased, and this will ul- 
timately act to hold grain prices down. 
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The New 


GRANT SIX, 


If by any chance you have not yet seen the 
new Grant Six, we suggest that you make a 
special effort now to see this car. ° 










It has taken the country by storm. The 
factory has been literally flooded with orders 
since its announcement. 











Recognition of the new Grant 
as a truly fine car, a car much 
better, much larger, much more 
powerful—and far more beauti- 
ful than people looked for atits chassis with its extra deep frame, 
price, was instantaneous, its high grade transmission, its 

Each mail brings new stories big, smooth operating clutch 
of appreciation. The long low and its large strong axles of 
lines of the New Grant Six body _ highest quality. 
with sport model smartness and Thousands have seen it, but 
touring car roominess pleases if you haven’t seen the new 
everybody. Grant Six plan to inspect it at 

The quick, responsive motor your earliest opportunity. 
which takes the car as fast as You will than understand the 
most men dare to go satisfies— een enthusiasm of others for 
thoroughly, this car. 

The beautiful body trim and You will then understand why 
complete equipment exceeds ex- it js important for you to get 
pectations. your order in months ahead of 

The easy handling of the car, your actual delivery require- 
its short turning radius and its ments. 


easy riding qualities over all 
kinds of roads always provoke 
favorable comment. 


So does the clean cut sturdy 















































Five Passenger Touring Car ; . $1495 
Readster « « « « 6 0 «© © « $1498 
Four Passenger Coupe . . . « $2450 
Five Passenger Sedan .. . . $2450 








Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


Write for literature giving full information and name of nearest 
Grant dealer. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























































Send us your hides (horse, cow or steer) and 
we will make for you these garments (coats- 
robes-mittens) at a saving of 35 to 75% on 
cost, by our Special Process, which is a secret 
and is not used by any other firm. 


Our tanning is light, soft, strong and to the 
highest degree, wind, water and moth-proof, 
Our aim is to make each and every shipper 

A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 

NOTICE: With your first or- 
der of 3 hide, which we tan and 
manufacture into a coat, robe, we 
will present you with a pair of 
our large gauntlet Fur Mittens. 

Highest Prices paid for Hides Braet 
and Furs. . a 

Write today: for Free Samples, 

tags, Price list and ship to 


IN CITY FUR COAT & ROBE Co. 
610 FIFTH ST.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 













When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Crop prospects in eastern Europe 
are much better than previous oifi- 
cial reports and unauthentic rumors 
have indicated, according to a repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose observa- 
tions were taken into account in the 
department's recent suggestions for 
fall plantings in America. This repre- 
sentative, under detail to the United 
States Grain Corporation, made ex- 
tensive first-hand investigations in Eu- 
rope. One of his reports was that the 
territory included before the war in 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Roumania prob- 
ably will export at least 1,650,000 tons 
of bread grains from current crops, 
compared to 3,900,000 tons in average 
pre-war years. 

So far as its production of bread 
grains is concerned, Bulgaria is prac- 
tically on a pre-war basis, and Hun- 
gary almost so, but Roumania is 





i 
far from complete recovery. The most 
optimistic claims of Roumania for ex- 
port this yvear are 500,000 tons, as 
against 1,760,000 tons of pre-war years. | 
In the wheat-producing region of south- | 
ern Hungary, the average pianted this 
year is fully 90 per cent of the normal 
pre-war acreage. In that part of Rou- 
mania occupied by the armies of the 
central powers, considerable land was 
not cultivated this year, while that 
which was devoted to crops was found 
in rather poor condition. “ s came 
about because the Teutonic armies 
ravaged the country of much of the 
work stock and agricultural aie. | 
ments. However, despite this, Rou- 
mania will be more than self-support- 
ing, and as the maize crop is improv- 
ing on account of conditions during 
the summer, Roumania will have a 
certain amount of export surplus. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be an export sur- 
plus from southern Hungary, while 
Bulgaria, as stated, is at least as well 
off in food production as she was pre- 
vious to the war, and will be able to 
export more than the average amount 
of cereals. 

On the eastern border of Poland and 
the western border of Russia, the pop- 
ulation was largely evacuated during 
the war. At present, however, the 
peasants are returning to their former 
homes, despite the fact that food con 
ditions, due to lack of cultivation, are 
very bad. In some places the peasants 
are living on bread made from grass, | 
nettle and heather. Food shortages in | 
eastern Europe for the most part are |} 
local. Wheat bread is common in all 
the markets, except those of Germany, 
where white bread is not available 
Thruout Germany, the entire acreage 
is under cultivation, altho it is pre- 
sumed that the yield will be below nor- 
mal, due to the lack of fertilizers. 
Belgium is very highly cultivated, with 
good crop prospects, while France and 
England have both been seriously af- 
fected by drouth, and their prospects 
rs 
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in bread grai are not encouraging. 
East Galicia has been for five years 
the stage of fighting As a conse- 


quence of the disturbed conditions 
there, none of the 1 estates of that 
region are cultivated this year, altho 
fully 90 per cent of the peasant hold- 
ings are in crop. 

Specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture snent seven 
weeks in travel thru southern France, 
northern Italy, across Jugo-Slavia, thru 
Croatia and Slavonia, the great wheat | 
districts of southern Hungary, and | 
Transyvivar to Bucharest in Rouma- | 
hia and north thru Koumania, Buko- 























d & Underwood, New York 








The tractor is p iw animportant part in t tural reconstruction of 
Europ This phe yLOgraph shows an exhibition at Magdeburg, Germany. 


The Sian Farmers Getting 
Back on Their Feet 


wina and Galicia, to Warsaw in Poland 

thence west thru Germany to Hol- 
land, thru Holland, Belgium and north- 
ern France to Paris. During this tour 
opportunity was afforded to examine 
the agricultural situation in the re- 
gions traversed. 

One feature of outstanding agricul- 
tural. importance is that in Poland, 
Roumania, Croatia and Slavonia the 
governments are now limiting the size 
of the estates to maximums of from 
200 to 400 hectares (a hectare equals 
2.471 acres), the land in excess of 
these limits being distributed among 
the peasants. In Roumania, where in 
many instances large estates have 
been redistributed among the peas- 
ants, the cooperative purchase and 
use of machinery by the peasants has 
been promoted, so that a number of 
neighbors may farm their tracts as one 
unit with less hand labor. Under the 
system of land tenure which has pre- 
vailed, the peasants operate their land 
in small holdings which average about 
eight to ten hectares in area, from one- 
half to two-thirds of all the land being 
held by the peasants. Under the peas- 
ant system of farming, the peasants 
live in villages and go out to their 
fields for work daily. In this way much 
time is wasted going to and coming 
from work. On some of the estates 
whi ch recently have been subdivided, 
ant houses are now being built for 
the permanent residence of the small 
land owners. This may result ulti- 
mately in locating each peasant as a 
permanent dweller on his farm. 

As a rule, the farmer of eastern and 
northern Europe practices a good ro- 
tation, tills his land well, and ferti- 
lizes even more extensively than the 
American farmer. 

According to the federal specialists, 
there will be but little increase in the 
acreage devoted to bread grain crops 
thruout eastern and northern Europe 
during the next year, because most of 
the tillable land is now in crop except 
those areas which were swept by war. 
Of course there will be some small in- 
crease if the former battle fields are 
farmed—as they probably will be as 
normal readjustment occurs—but in 
the main it is not anticipated that 
these countries will greatly increase 
their acreage. The production of 
northern Europe will increase as soon 
as fertilizers become available again, 
tho it will probably not exceed the pre- 
war production for some years to 
come 








Australian Wheat 

A year or more ago we called atten- 
tion to the possibility of greatly in- 
creasing the Australian wheat acreage. 
A report from South Australia brings 
the information that this acreage has 
been increasing at the rate of 25,000 
acres per annum during the past ten 
years With the prospect of strong 
wheat prices for several years yet to 
come, and with the released ocean ton- 
nage. there is every reason to believe 
that the acreage in Australia will in- 
crease much more rapidly during the 
next five vears than heretofore 

In talking with the minister of agri- 
culture for western Australia during 
his visit to this country, a year or so 
ago, he said it was entirely possible 
for Australia to add at least 200,000,000 
acres to her wheat acreage, which 
would make her by far the greatest 
wheat producing country in the world. 





Here are 
Corn Sheller facts 
that mean money to you 
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The Appleton adjustable coiled spring rag ironde- & 
vice feeds every ear through with positive shelling § 
action—no nubbins get through. This thriftier, Bi 
cleaner shelling action saves corn money for you. & 
‘The patented shaking screen a1 nd cleaning shoe, with blower and i 
sifter action, clean even wet or snowy corn—it gets out the dirt, @ 
silk and dust. Such clean shelled corn brings a higher price. + 


Here is first-hand evidence of 
Appleton superior performance g 








: 

Gentlemen ; 
{am glad I to gett he Appleton Sheller instead ofthe one 

that I originally £ Most of “the. shelling had been cone 

around here when 1e, but in the short time I have run have shelled 

over 10,000 bushels. My best record was 368 bushels by weight in one 


hour’s tim 
7 1 excellent job of cleaning, and I consid 3 
old style “rod’”’ or wire rake style. on - 

] fter a heavy fallofdamp, heavy snow. e had 
the sheller would be able to lle corn in that condi ee, but 
attempted it and were mucasurprised atthe way the corn went through 
and the excellent shape tl ¢ came out of the elevator. Everyone 
who has seen the sheller work says t same thing, ar hat is that the 
Appleton is ahead of of them—not only in capacity, but in the fine 
job of cleaning that it does, Yours very truly, 
W. F. Oatis, Kansas.” 
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When you buy a corn sheller, look into the as ple . 
ton. Get our sheller b okie t. St dy the simple 
Jeatures of the Appleton that are time 
and money savers. Write today. 
Appleton 
Manufacturiag 
Company 
1032 Fargo-Street 
Batavia, Il. 


Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Columbus, 
resis Stock, Sioux Falls, 
























KR Barro! of This New Oil 
Shipped on FREE Trial 


CRUDOLA, the Guaranteed Medicated Crude Oil 
makes you big profits because it makes your hogs 
© healthy inside and out. Positively kills Hog Lice 
ay when used externally, and positively kills hog worms 
ay When used internally. 

A scientific compound of Crude Of] and medicines in just 
the proper proportion to give entirely satisfactory results. 
Kills lice if used in oilers, sprayers and wallows. Wi 
stroy disease germs and parasites of all kinds if n 
sprinkled over hog lots and under and in all buildings 
the hogsrun. When fed at the rate of one quart to a barrel a 
swill, CRUDOLA will remove the worms from your hogs. Wée 
prove it. The most practical, guaranteed remedy you can buy toda 
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e Get our ey 
Has Over 25 Different Uses pens, Fai, 
Every farmer should have a barrel of it handy. Kills ~9 | pe cs 
disease germs around hog paints. ¢ ee 

house, prevents cholera, wba 







destroys lice and worms. 
Cures constipation in 
all animals when f 
mixed with feed. 
“ures skin diseases }} 
all animals. 
Keeps away flies 
when applied ex 
ternally. Good for 
hogs that have 
nasal gieet 
gested lungs. Fir 
atth and horses 
. wine ont 































{AL 
Proposition 


Order 50 gal. barre! to- 
day. Costs you 615. 
cash or bank deposit 
plan. Use one-third of 
it or down to mark 65 



























et your full purchase pe 
‘its? or “‘ands, > argv 

ment. Crudola must convipe¢ 

yeu or it costs nothing 

your order today or write tor 

literature 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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THE BLAGK HAWK on C0. 
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Farm Incomes in lowa 
For the five-year period from 1914 to 
8, nineteen selected farms in Tama, 
Grundy and Blackhawk counties, Iowa, 
de an average labor income of a 
over $1,650. The income varies 
eatly each year, as shown by the 
re amount received in 1918. The 


t~ifle 


or income received that year was | 
er $3,700, while the year before it | 


was $500 less, or about $3,200. 
9 figure will be much lower. 
Labor income is what the farmer 
for his own labor and manage- 
nt after deducting all farm expens- 
including unpaid family labor and 
five per cent interest on the invest- 
ment. In addition to labor income, the 
farm family received the living fur- 
nished by the farm. Last year this 
was valued at about $800 per family. 
The earning power of the land is de- 
termined more satisfactorily by a study 
more than one year. Data have just 
been collected for last year on two 
dred farms in Tama, Grundy and 
‘khawk counties and also on two 
ndred farms in Warren county. The 
ults of last year’s study will be con- 
sidered in connection with a similar 
ly made three years ago in Warren 
county, of about a thousand farms, and 
h a similar study made five years 
in Tama, Grundy and Blackhawk 
counties, of about a thousand farms. 
This study will throw some light on 
the earning power of farm land in 
Iowa. The Iowa State College and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are coéperating in this work, and 
plans are made to have the facts avail- 
able as soon as possible. 


The 





International Live Stock 
Exposition 


This year’s International Live Stock 
Exposition, which will be held at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, November 
25th to December 6th, will be the 
twentieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of this great show, and in at- 
tendance and exhibits it should excel 
any which has gone before. 

It will be an opportunity for a real 
reunion of the live stock interests. 
The boys who went to war—and there 
are many of them—will mostly be 
back. Thousands who were kept at 
home by stress of necessary work dur- 











ing the war period ought to be able to | 
attend this year, and they richly de- 


serve a rest, and will profit by coming 
in contact with their fellows at the 
common meeting ground. The very 
herds and flocks 
world will be on exhibition, and inter- 
est will be added by the grain and hay 
show. Mark the dates on the ealendar, 
and plan to attend. 





lowa’s New Crop Reporting 
Service 


Within the next month or two, Iowa 


of the entire | 


will be benefiting from a new crop re- | 


porting service, or rather from three 
old services brought together under 
one head. Mr. Frank S. Pinney, of 
Council Bluffs, who has had charge of 
the crop reporting work for Iowa un- 
der the government Bureau of Crop Es- 
ti 


tes, will move to Des Moines, 
where he will coéperate with Mr. C. | 
D. Reed, of the Iowa Weather and Crop 


Service, a service which hitherto has 
been independent of the federal gov- 


ernment. Mr. A. R. Corey, secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, will 
also codperate with Messrs. Reed and 
Pinney, and the hope is that Iowa will 


| 
| 


how have the benefit of one of the 
most complete crop reporting services 
of any state in the Union. Much dupli- 
cation will- be eliminated under the 
hew system, and it should be possible | 
to ve the farmers of Iowa more ef- | 


fectively than ever before. 





Building a Farm 
(Continued from page 2261) 


1.) ° i 
i and concrete play a large part in 
the construction cf all these buildings. 
The watering troughs, which have a 
Dp in every lot and building, are of 
Concrete. 

_This farm is in the district where 
Sky-rocketing land prices were the 
Common thing this past summer. Con- 


Siderable criticism has been directed 
against this tendency of the farmer 
and speculator to absorb so-called un- 
Warranted increases in land values. 





With this style of talk, Mr. Lubke- 
mann has not much sympathy. 

“If we had let this land be as we 
found it and just lived along until a 
boost in prices came, then there would 
be some sense in kicking about it,” he 
deciared. “We didn’t do that. We have 
drained and fenced and built and kept 
live stock for years, and we have 
made farms here. This increase in 
land values for us is not a gift; it is 
something we have earned with hard 
work.” 

The mud and the poor crops of an 
earlier day have yielded to well-drained 
fields and record production. A good 
rotation, plenty of live stock and til- 
ing, all backed by work, have done the 
trick. And for once, as witness the 
land price increase, virtue has not 
been forced to be its own sole reward. 





Farm Sewage Disposal 
(Continued from page 2266) 


For further advice on this question, | 


the reader is advised to procure one 
or all of the following bulletins, which 
treat the subject more fully than is 
possible here: (Circular No. 60, Sew- 
age Disposal for Country Homes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison; Bulle- 
tin No. 712, Sewage Disposal on the 
Farm, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Bulle- 
tin No. 59, Sewage Disposal for Coun- 
try Homes, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York; Concrete Septic Tanks, 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Several of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations furnish at a small cost 
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blue-prints and cost estimates of a 
septic tank system, and it would be 
wise for each subscriber interested to 
write to his experiment station and 
see if he can not secure such help. 
These can also be secured from the 
last address given above. 

In later issues we hope to take up 
more in detail some of the parts of the 
system and explain some of the ques- 


tions that the reader will want to 
know. 


SETTLING 


SIZE OF TANK. 


Number of 
People. 
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with a Clover Leaf Tank Heater 
Buras kerosene, aut ic feed, asbestos ring 
ice Ne smudge, np smoke of saben. Ous pleas 
Ba bay pty 





—— 
Yon be the jndge and TRY this heater for 30 da: 
at our risk. e tee it. You see it 
. ; Money refunded if not as we 
: claim, handy, safe, practical, effi- 
i 7 and economical. rite to- 
day for information, sending name 
of your dealer. Adaress 
Cedar Rapids Foundry 
& Machine Company, 
Dept. 160 re 








Wy COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value-—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 
no dipping out,emptied in one minute, 
ater jacket prevents burning. 
wat Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 
x We make 23 sizes and kinds 
Jammu «| of stock food cookers. 
Also Dairy and Laundry Stoves, Water ani 
Puacket Kettles, Hog Scaiders, Caidrons, etc. 
Sar Write us. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue K 
DO. R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia, tii. 
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For Permanent Farm Construction 


Atlas Cement is the ideal farm ~ building material for durability and dependable 
uniformity of quality, setting time and strength. How to build any type of farm 
concrete construction is described and 
Farm.” Use the coupon below to obtain 


For the Home 


Most attractive and comfort- 
able farm houses may be built 
of concrete blocks or stucco. 
One middle-west farmer in » 
spare time made enough 
blocks for an entire new house. 
Concrete and stucco homes are 
permanent, fire-resistant and 
require no painting or repairs. 
ATLAS-WHITE Cement for 
the finish coat of stucco, may 
be applied pure white or mixed 
with color aggregates for any 


illustrated in our book “Concrete on the 
your copy. Mail it to our nearest office. 


the Chickens 


Concrete chicken houses are 
simple and easy to build. They 
are easily kept clean and afford 
the best-known protection 
against rats, vermin and un- 
favorable weather in all sea- 
sons. 
ATLAS, sand, gravel, water 
and the help of your farm 
hands you can build your own. 
And, once built, neither you 
nor your fowls can outlive 
their permanence and free- 
dom from repairs. 


With a few bags of 


“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 





, The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” 


without cost or obligation. 


Name ....+++ Prrttiittiitt tt 
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How to Make Hens Lay 











Dea: | read many complaints <¢ 1% 
hens 1 laying. With the present high 
prices ol fe nda sp lid pric I 
one can't afiord to keep hens that are not 
working. For a time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were roug combs 
pale and only a few laying. | tried 
different remedies and finally sent to the 





Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 52 j 
Tonix. I could see a change right a 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red, and they began 
I had been getting only a few eggs a 
I now getfivedozen. My pullets 
in April are laying fine. 
Math Heimer, 


More Eggs 
Would you like to make more oney 


from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 





packages of Walko 


laying 








Adams, Minn. 


of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg-basket? Write today 
Let us prove to you that WalkoTor willmake 
your hens lay. Send 52c for @ package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satistied 


Waiker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, la. 
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ROSE B BROWN LEGHORNS 

he str ta s laya. Fine April I hed 
cockerels, $2 each till December 1 Seaaienad 
Toulou ree G. M. We Anke 
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Decorah, lowa 
PURE blood W Ny te « 1 
hatched, #2.50 each; | 3 8 
John O'Connell, Meriden, lowa 
YOR ALE. Pure bred ( I ( , 
4 " ‘ 
Joe Hayes, Corning, lowa 
W 
Re Wya a alrle I 
booke ‘ 4 t ( 
Q 2 x I 1 y ne traf 
Woe 8 lrakes 8 ) Wa t 
& Sons, 5 Fa 5 
YING E « b Rhode Is! ! c K I 
Ss atched « da iy 
good | ~ Ex ts 8, 
$5.50 ea five ort é ‘ y al 
quality cor ela, 85. \\ s of 
satisfied « rs irs. Edw. I \ la 
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lel Aurelia va 
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Without an inver 
plant at 
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account and record of the 
and the 


inventory, the number of 
l . 


the poultry 
end 


ory 

the beginning and of the 
try year, there can be no accurate 
value of 
profits. In filling out the 
im the 
ted. 


plant 
birds 
compl 
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plant and their va 
Breeding stock tl 
is listed at the 
k that is 1 is listed 
probable selling pri 


ie are 





been 


t price; breeding 
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at has 
cvU 


not so 





i tructions to farm flo 
onstrat s. the director of the Mi 
University says of the invert 
blanks 
In filling out the inventory for poul- 
try houses and equipment valu list 
these items not at what they d 
cost new nor at what they would bring 
it ule but ¢£ ther th > 
which represent ; V you : 
pect to get it t 
7 is ee for al n- 
nto S A tl th to us only 
the V t fie t 
w > nen « f x h } 
u un T ) 
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The Weakling 








Cooped up in a box near the back 
dor with a tin can of disinf d 
drinking water, an appl and ! 
shelled corn, is the weakling He is 
such a brave little fellow, str gas 
he has ever since | hat . day 

e. His mistre rted to bring him 
up hand, but gave him over 
to a bantam hen, wl i 

ly thru the wee y 








crowded his foste ( f the 
coop. He s alw § ) His 
tat t ¢ ld i ; at nh I r h b 
ing shut » in the box with his tin can 
of disinfected drinking water, an apple 
ant some shelled corn. 

His 1 tres mes and looks into 
the box romorrow he will be well 
r ugh to go back to the flock,” she 

vs, proudly. We predict tl in less 
t] 1 week, he w ha given s 
cold to his mates. + nd not 
t v d forbid return t é 
flock. One can not ; d pets ’ 
V ! type Kill t I Don't | 
l l DI l by low Vitality i M 
p ry yard 








\ mer ¥ 3 
I rf » open-front house. Does 
that a house entirely ope 
Ww e witl ’ lin cu 1 
also wer to that de ) Can 
yi 1 1 e to st >| ad who S 
usc Lie 
man open t use, and 
t nit type | 1 1 
t t w tt tting 
( us witho glass 
s « i oO] I wl ] 
‘ ci 2 i ont A pou 


t ‘ r vrit 

‘ } f ve =F 
( VW t Wy ised oO 
| < \ 

( front 1 t deep from 
fror ) L v have 3-foo uds 
in front and 4-foot studs in the rear 
The fs are of t double-pitched 
type, front rafters being 10%4 feet in 
length and rear rafters 5% feet long. 
The houses face south or east of south. 


They have a door on the east side and 
a window on the west, and are cov- 
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OUR hens 
profits —by now 


Ve Ic yped—b th 


> Not Laying Yet? | 
Start Them! | 


producing eggs — making 


be over their molt—pullets de- 
on the job. 
prices are up—it’s up to you to 
cash in now—and all Winter. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator | 
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tte least nor to ¢ » them an é ng cover put on, they are 
convenience or suffering. On likely to form the habit. A dust 








occasit the chilling took place 
the birds had come down off the roosts. 
In regard to the females in tl ’ 
hou s, will say that I never yet had 
one chill either comb or watt 

“Now in rega to fowls housed in 
closed 1 ses, W say that they have 





those t n houses s l 
sig? i I have kept the win 
dow I closed house open all of 
th rit the pa two winters 
with 1 r results in every re- 
spect. O1 1g I notice, however, is 
that the s in the open houses give 
me tl st ¢ during the winter.” 
" . ° 
Canning Chicken 
My neighbor is canning her chickens 
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The Dust Bath 
An Towa sub } writes: 
; <P 
ol we 
not } ct ] 
to scraten | i 
ne Ss y i) Tt ? \ 
al l her |! house I 1 just 
sti Y ana want to < \ t is 
best.’ 
Personally, we like the dust bath be- 
cause the hens like it Put a box of 


mellow earth under the window in a 
hen house, and the fowls stretch them- 
selves out in it and shake their feath- 
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both are d 
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{1 HENS IDLE: NOW LAY 
271 EGCS A MONTH 
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Mrs. Young Almost Gave Up Raising 
Chickens. Then She Tried this Plan. 
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BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 
486 Columbia Bidg., indianapolis 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 
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Dept. 45, india 
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AiREDALES, COLLIES 
and Old English Shepherd dogs. 
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W. KR. Watson, Box 1% Oakland, low 





St. Bernard Female—For Sale 
Twenty months old, f greed; C0 or Son On poor 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Bee Club—In Doug- 
las county, Nebraska, they have the 
first beekeeping club organized in the 
state. . The work was started last 
spring by several boys, and the win- 
ner, Leonard Mangold, of Bennington, 
receives as a reward a trip to the 
Junior Farmers’ Congress, at the state 
university, next spring. 





Community Conference—A commu- 
nity conference was held early in Oc- 
tober, at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. The chief aim of the conference 
was to promote better homes, better 
farming and better business. Different 
farm organizations were represented 
by speakers who outlined the part their 
organizations hoped to play in further- 
ing the aims of the community. 





Live Stock Shipping Associations— 
The movement to organize the various 
codperative live stock associations into 
a national association has made real 
progress, and the final plans will be 
presented at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago, December 3d and 4th, on the 
third floor of the Live Stock Record 
building. At the last meeting of the 
committee which has been active in 


Farm Organization Notes 





In order to keep up the good grade of 
stock it is necessary for a certain per 
cent of the farmers to keep pure-bred 
herds and furnish registered sires. Yet 
conditions in the past have been such 
that the small breeder of pure-bred 
stock has had a hard time making both 
ends meet. In starting his herd and in 
buying new individuals he has gone a 
long distance from home and paid good 
prices. While on the other hand with 
his small surplus each year he could 
afford to advertise extensively enough 
to find a good market.—Better Iowa. 





County Agents Keep Busy—<Accord- 
ing to the statement of the county 
agent leader, the farmers of Iowa have 
made 211,448 calls on their county 
agents during the past year. Accord- 
ing to the figures disclosed, the agents 
thruout the state have spent 14,572 
days in the field and 14,994 days in 
their offices. Altogether, they have 
sent some 260,028 letters. There were 
1,802 meetings held, relating to proj 
ects, and these meetings were attend- 
ed by 56,833 people. The agents visit- 
ed 686 demonstrations of various kinds 
—while it is estimated that there were 
2,525 meetings held thruout the state. 





A Country Community Center 




















rural community in which it is set. 


1917, at a cost of $4,500. 
ment and is well lighted. 


of nearly two hundred people. 








The St. John’s Danish Lutheran Church, a country church near 


Coulter, Iowa, believes in the community center principle. 
congregation with a pastor on full time, and is the natural center of the 
To give a place for public meetings, 
social gatherings and gymnastic work, this building was constructed in 
It has a dining-room and kitchen in the base- 
Its place is established as the center of com- 
munity activity. A recent soldiers’ homecoming celebration drew a crowd 


It has a strong 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone 
you have at your ready com- 
mand property worth over a 
billion dollars. Millions are 
actually used for the long dis- 
tance call, and for your sim- 
plest message you have the 
sole, exclusive use of hundreds 
of dollars worth of property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. 


It is manned by a multitude 
of telephone workers day and 
night, not only to connect you 


One Policy 


with any one of ten million 
other subscribers, but also to 
maintain perfect pathways for 
that delicate telephone current 
started by your merest breath. 


The cost of keeping this 
service, with its skilled oper- 
ators, its sensitive apparatus, 
its long lines of communica- 
tion up to maximum useful- 
ness, is enormous. 


Yet this vitalizedandhuman- 
ized organization is so capably 
managed that you command 
its service, at any time and in 
any place, for a few copper 
cents. 


%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES y 
One System 


Universal Service. 











bringing about this national organiza- 
tion, it waggrecommended that a series 
of short courses be held at the princi- 
pal terminal markets this winter. The 
thought is that these short courses 
will be attended by representatives of 
the various live stock shipping asso- 
ciations, and that thoro study would 
be made of market grading, account- 
ing, feeding for shipment, loading, 
care, ete. 





Live Stock Men Organize—lIn fifty- 
Nine counties of Iowa the breeders of 
pure-bred live stock have formed coun- 


ty or district associations to encour- 
age the production of better stock and 
to aid in marketing the good surplus 


stock thru coéperative advertising and 
Selling. In the past it has been a 
question as to whether or not it was 
Profitable for the average farmer to 
try to raise pure-bred live stock. The 
farm management specialists of the 
lowa State College have by investiga- 
tions found that in nine cases out of 
ten the farmers who make the most 
Money are those who market around 80 
ber cent of their farm produce in the 
form of live stock. It has also been 
Proven that a good grade of live stock 
48 more profitable than a poor grade. 





A county agent in his visits to the 
farms discusses many topics. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of subjects dis- 


cussed by one county agent in one | 
The income tax, hired help, | 


month: 
grass seed purity tests, pure-bred hogs, 
farm bureau membership, feeding baby 
beeves, farm record books, soy beans, 
improving the laying qualities of poul- 
try, farm bureau exchange and mar- 
keting lists, farm bureau board meet- 


ings, advantage of raising pure-bred | 
stock, live stock shipping associations, | 
control of obnoxious weeds, affidavits | 


for discharge of soldiers, curing of 
pork, and state fair boys’ camps. This 
is by no means a complete list. 





Kansas State Farm Bureau Approved 
—aA federation of Kansas farm bureaus 
—to be known as the Kansas State 
Farm Bureau—was approved by dele- 
gates from every county at the state 
meeting at Manhattan, October 23d. 
The state bureau will be perfected up- 
on the ratification of a majority of the 
counties participating in the meeting. 
The motion approving the formation 
of a state federation unanimously car- 
ried. A delegate to represent the state 
in the formation of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, at Chicago, Novem- 





INGECO 


.As practical as 


BATTERY 
LIGHTING 
PLANT 


electric lights in the city 


—and almost as easy to have. The first cost of the 
system is not prohibitive and maintenance is exception- 
ally low because the engine runs on kerosene. 

Fully described in Bulletin S. Ask for a copy. It 


also describes Type “W” Engines, New Holland Feed 
Mills and other accessories you should know. 


W. J 


and 


ration 


301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from 


distributing centers 


nearby 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 


WORTHINCTON 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 
A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil. Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 
McQuay- Norris 
\eaklRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 

fuel economy. 








—" > 
A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN 
AUTOMOBLLE CANNOT GO | 
Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing 
There is just one thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how fcy or slippery 
aud that is the 


Neverslip 
Red Tip 








Whatever 
the occ a- 
sien; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the doctor, an important call to town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHO®S put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No aleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back, His sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 
Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 


| THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
... 








New Brunswick, N. J. 


25 Cords aDay 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcuttocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


gunning pumps and other machinery. Saw 
blade easily removed. << 5 
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A Size for Every Engine 
and Motor 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


The design and construction of these rings assures 
uniform action all around the cylinder wall — 
power producers because they leave no place for the 
power to slip past. 





Wherever you are and whatever your motor, you can get 
immediate service on these rings. Complete stocks of 
standard and over-size rings are carried by over 300 
jobbers and supply houses throughout the country. Many 
thousands of dealers can extend to you our service, which 
enables them to specify your size requirements for prac- 
tically every make or model of motor without delay. You 
don’t have to wait. 
Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 
Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
2835 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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WESTERN 
Crushed 


If you want that wonderful ham or bacon flavor that makes you hurry 
through your chores so you can get to breakfast, do your curing with 
Western Crushed Rock Salt. Being 98% pure, it penetrates clear to 
the bone, leaving the flesh firm and solid, and imparting a flavor that 
What’s more, it insures against the spoiling 


simply can’t be equalled. 
and souring that so often occur when ordinary white salt is used. 
Crushed Rock Salt has for years been the salt used 
by the big packers of the country. 


Western Crushed Rock Salt gives des¢ results for 





over 85% of ail farm uses. Ideal for curing meats, 
hides, hay, straw and silage: for ice and ice cream 
making; for feeding stock, for killing weeds, and 
dozens of other purposes. It costs less than white 
salt, yet goes \4 farther—a double saving. Your 
dealer has Western Rock Salt er can get it for you. 


FREE: interesting 16 page booklet descriting (he numerous advantages 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. 








WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. ft.t°e5 

















ber 11th, was elected. The purpose of 
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the State Farm Bureau was announced 
to aid in education, economy of pro- 
duction, efficiency of transportation 
and distribution of products, market- 
ing, and every idea for the forwarding 
and uplifting of the agricultural inter. 
ests of the state. 

The temporary officers are: Ralph 
Snyder, Oskaloosa, president; J. M. 
{yan, Muscotah, vice-president; P. W. 
Enns, Newton, treasurer; H. Umberg- 
er, secretary. The executive commit- 
tee consists of John McEnaney, Corn- 
ing; C. J. Wood, Paloa; C. D. Ressier, 
Chanute; F. O. Peterson, Burdick; An- 
drew Shearer, Frankfort; L. M. Jorgen- 
sen, Jewell City; H. N. Holderman, 
Meade; S. P. Crumpacker, McPherson. 

Stock Raisers Meet—The Carrol] 
County, Iowa, Pure-Bred Live Stock 
Association held a combination sociai 
and business meeting recently. First 
of all, they decided to form a boys’ and 
girls’ pure-bred heifer club, and a plan 
to carry out this idea was decided 
upon. Plans were also laid to build a 
sale pavilion at the Carroll county 
fair grounds, and a committee was ap 
pointed for that purpose. Efforts are 
being made to eliminate tuberculosis 
in the county, and also to eradicate the 
use of scrub sires. 





County Agent Work in Missouri— 
The county agents of the various coun- 
ties in Missouri are progressive, if the 
narrative report compiled by R. M. Ro- 
land, assistant county agent, of the 
work being done, is any indication. 
Poultry culling demonstrations seem 
to predominate, while calf and pig 
clubs, breeders’ associations and live 
stock shipping associations seem to be 
organized and are meeting in a live 
way. Tractor demonstrations were 
held, judging contests, soy bean dem- 
onstrations, fertilizer work, grain grad- 
ing demonstrations, farm tours, and 
farm bureau picnics were enjoyed. 
This, however, is only a partial list of 
the activities of the county agents. 
Among other things, County Agent 
Seth Babcock, of Cape Girardeau coun- 
ty, assisted by Messrs. Winkjed and 
Harmon, has organized a Jersey bull 
club. This club consists of six blocks, 
each block consisting of a minimum of 
thirty cows. Bulls are to be bought 
at not to exeeed $300 in price, and one 
bull for each block is wanted immedi- 
ately. The Guernsey people of the 
county, not to be outdone, held a 
“Guernsey cow club picnic,” which was 
attended by 500 people. There are no 
adequate stock yards in Cape Girar- 
deau county, and it is thought that 
some sort of marketing association is 
quite necessary. Consequently three 
meetings were recently held, with that 
end in view. Clark county enjoyed a 
farm tour, which was held for the 
primary purpose of boosting pure-bred 
live stock associations and the county 
fair. Stops were made at eight places, 
where there was something really 
worth while to see, and great enthu- 
siasm was shown thruout. In Cole 
county, C. G. Lueker, the county agent, 
reports a very successful farm bureau 
picnic. Addresses were made by speak- 
ers of national reputation, and a se- 
ries of demonstrations were held. L. 
F. Childers, county agent of Howard 
county, reports that considerable work 
has been done in his county in compil- 
ing the experiences of those,using fer- 
tilizer on wheat, and reports satisfac- 
tory results. On corn, the fertilizing 
results, on the average, just about 
paid for the fertilizer this year. I 
Jackson county, the fourth annual or- 
chard tour was held with encouraging 
suecess, altho the number attending 
was cut down, owing to heavy rains 
the night before. In Jasper county, 
the farm bureau exhibit won first place 
at the state fair. In fact, the exhibit 
won about 75 per cent of the premiums 
offered in farm crops. The showing 
made added many new members to the 
bureau and worked up enthusiasm 
from the old members. In Johnson 
county the breeders’ association held 
its fourth annual meeting, and voted 
in favor of a campaign to place a res- 
istered sire on every farm. I Lit 
con county, nearly 2,000 people at 
tended the tractor demonstration. A 
basket dinner was served and speech- 
es made by prominent men. Tractor 
demonstrations were also held in New 
Madrid, Scott and St. Louis counties. 
This list of activities, which includes 
only a few of the items of importance 
in the program, testifies well to the 
adequacy of the farm bureau mov& 
ment i= Missouri. 
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Notes of the Breeds 














British Holsteins Sell High—aAt a re- 
cent sale of Holsteins in England, for- 
ty-seven lots averaged $2,600, which 
stands as a new price record. The 
herd was in excellent condition, and 
the price paid bore out the owner’s 
idea that the best animals pay best. 
The demand thruout the sale was 
heavy, and a feature was the owner's 
guarantee that every female sold was 
in calf. This guarantee caused the 
bidders to bid with the utmost confi- 
dence. The top price of the sale was 
$25,000, and several animals sold for 
from $8,000 to $15,000. 





Large Entry List for the American 
Royal—The American Royal Live 
Stock Show, which will be held at Con- 


vention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., Novem- 
ber 15th to 22d, this year, will furnish 
an excellent show of beef cattle. Most 
of the herds which are entered have 
been over the show circuit to date, and 
many state fair grand champions are 
entered. In the Hereford division, 
sixty-two herds will be represented, 
twenty of which have never been ex- 
hibited at an American Royal before. 
About six hundred animals of this 
breed will be shown. Two hundred 
and fifty Short-horns, from twenty- 
three different herds, have been en- 
tered. Altho the full list of Aberdeen 
Angus entries is not as yet available, 
at least ten herds and two hundred in- 
dividuals will be shown. Cattle from 
twenty different states and a number 
of Canadian provinces have been en- 
tered. The states represented are in ev- 
ry different part of the country, from 
Mississippi in the south to Minnesota 
in the north, and from Ohio in the east 
to Colorado in the west. Prizes of a 
total aggregate value of $25,000 will 
be offered. Six handsome silver tro- 
phies have been offered, and $20,000 in 
cash prizes. 





Jack Registry to Close—At the re- 
cent meeting of the directors of the 
Standard Jack and Jennet Registry of 
America, at Kansas City, Missouri, a 
definite date was set for closing the 
registry -against foundation registra- 
tions. The matter of closing the reg- 
istry has been up for consideration at 
each of the meetings during the past 
few years. It was realized that what- 
ever good jack stock remained unreg- 
istered after the closing date would be 
barred from registration at all times in 
the future. The same is true of the 
offspring of such stock. The resulting 
loss to owners of such stock would be 
immense. The directors felt this year 
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that ample time and opportunity had 
been given to all jack stock owners to 
get their good foundation stock regis- 
tered, and decided that the time had 
come when a definite date should be 


set for closing the record. This action 
was taken and the closing date set for 
June 1, 1920. Atfer that date it will 
be impossible to register a jack or jen- 
het unless both sire and dam are reg- 
istered in this registry. Unregistered 
jacks that measure at least 14% hands 
Standard in height, 63 inches heart- 
girth, 7% inches in bone, and jennets 
that measure at least 14 hands stan- 
dard in height, 61 inches in heart-girth 








THE 50-H. P. LIGHT-SIX 


Judge It by Its Performance 


HIS Studebaker LIGHT SIX proves its splen- 

did design and quality on the road. Even when 
speeding at 50 miles an hour.there is no discomfort or 
unpleasant vibration; it drives steadily and hangs 
smoothly to the road. 



























































Add to this the responsive motor, its economy and 
flexibility; the sterling high-quality throughout and the 
beautiful, clean-cut design of the whole car— both 
mechanically and in outward appearance—and you 
will know why enthusiastic owners call it “The Ideal 
Five-Passenger Six.” 


THE LIGHT-SIX THE BIG-SIX 


$1685 $2135 
4ll prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 
Detroit, Mich. SOUTH BEND, IND. Walkerville, Canada 


paaanaaaaaaadddaataaaaaaaaaaadaaanaasa aaaaaaaaaaadanhaaal 


Address all correspondence to South Bend 


Ask any Studebaker dealer for a demonstration ride in this LIGHT-SIX. 
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and 7 inches in bone, can be registered 
how. By registering this stock now, 
the offspring will be qualified for reg- 
istration at all times in the future. 
The Standard Jack and Jennet Regis- 
try of America was incorporated at 
Kansas City, Missouri, in the fall of 


1912. At that time the record consist- 
ed of 3,310 entries, and no stud book 
had been issued. The report of the 


secretary on October 6, 1919, called at- 
tention to the fact that the registry 
had 18,215 entries; that three volumes 
of the stud book, containing 12,000 en- 
tries, have been published and placed 
in circulation, that the copy for Vol- 



























SURE HEATER 
for STOCK TANKS 


Don’t Waste Grain;but Save itand Produce more Meat, 
Butter and Milk by warming the drinking water for 
> your stock with coal, wood or cobs witha 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; stro t draft; adjustable quater ashes 
removed without Sisturbing fire; keeps fre 24 hours. = with 4 
3 for ita itself in 2 months 
Absolutely Safe; comes Self-Sinking; can be used in 
Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 
practical, efficient — tk Tank Heater manufactured. 

















FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 

Crush and grind all the ins that grow; fine for 
hogs or coarser for catt feeding orn in husk, 
a Kafirs, and all smali_grai 








Durability and Girtco ‘Tadiate f, 
every line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple but bat 
THE WILLS MFG. co., 44 Se th St.. M DOT iLL. effective in adjustment. 





LIGHT — rm CAPACITY 





ume IV, with 4,000 entries, was about 
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list of the jack and jennet desired wit ah 
*wards at that fair. The secretary is | [refund your money. Write fr complete infermatin and prices ROW. 

ilam E. Morton, Scarritt Building, JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 
Kansas City, Missouri. Patentee end Sole @anufacturer of the Korar New Quack Grass Oestroysr 















10 sizes—2 to Sn 5 . or more. Also Sw Mills. 
Flexible It pays well to investigate. Catalog FREE. 
in Every The N.G. Bowsher Co., South ‘Bend, Ind. 
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ERE is comfort for cold 

weather. Durablee DURHAM 
fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm, and 
because of this it is the sensible 
hosiery for winter wear. Every pair 
has soft, thick, fleecy ming. They 
have the strength to give long wear 
—and stay good-looking through 
many wearings and washings. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery in- 
cludes not only Fleecy-lined but 
other styles for every member of the 
family—for work, dress, or play— 
for every season of the year. The 





Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial democ- 








Full of warmth and full of wear 


children’s stockings are made 
doubly strong to stand the hardest 
wear tear. for men 
and women include all fashionable 
colors and come in all weights 
from sheer mercerized to the heavy 
fleecy-lined. 


Every pair is extra strongly re- 
inforced at points of hardest wear. 
Legs are full length; tops wide and 
elastic; sizes are accurately marked. 
Soles and toes are smooth, seamless 


and even. The Durham dyes will 


not fade. 


URHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 
Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy it at any 


dealer's. If you do not find it, please write to our sales department, 
88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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Scene on the farm of 
Alez Chicome, 
Jefferson, S. D. 
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This book is & 
reliable guide on 
atentific hog house 
construction, ete 
Written by Authorities, 
8 free. 
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QUALITY 


Year-in and year-out satis- 
factory service—that’s what 
quality means in hog house 
windows. i 
that 
everywhere are getting from 
O-K Sun-Lite Windows. 
equipping your hog house with 






FREE— The valuable book 


Write for your cop 
catalog of O-K Products. 
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Be SURE of 


in Hog House Windows 











That’s the service 
progressive farmers 





By 







you can be sure of the 
same good service. 
They're built to out- 

last your building 
Cannot break or 
rust, Wind or 
water cannot 
penetrate them. 
Convenient — 


Most 













ecreens easily removed. 
economical 










Don't take chances in buy- 
ing hog ouse windows. 











Save — disappoint- Y \N 

ment, bother and expense. a 

You do that when you AN 
buy the reliable O-K Sun- \ 








Lite Windows. Sold by all 


good dealers, 






shown to the 
left--also book of bog house plans 
‘ ’b also send 





jee today. We 












Phillip Bernard Company, 
2804 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’= expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineeringand mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








He wil! gladly 








Cost of Plowing With Tractor 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“What price should I charge per acre 
for plowing wheat ground for a neigh- 
bor? I have a 12-25 tractor and pulled 
three bottoms 8 tnches deep. I plowed 
56 acres, using 210 gallons of kerosene 
at 14.3 cents per gallon, 16 gallons of 
lubricating oil at 50 cents a gallon, and 
16 pounds of grease at 10 cents per 
pound. I would like to know the right 
charge, and if possible the details of 
the items in finding this charge.” 

Judging by our correspondent’s fuel 
consumption, this plowing was not only 
deeper but harder than usual, and the 
cost per acre will be correspondingly 
higher. The time for plowing the 56 
acres is not stated, so we will assume 
it to be eight days, and probably not 
more than seven acres per day could 
be plowed under the conditions. 


Interest on average investment 
(one-half cost of $1,500), at 6 
per cent, spread over 45 days 





per year (Farmers’ Bulletin 
| ae $ 1.00 
Depreciation, based on average 
life of 337 days (1-337 of 
Si900); OOr GAY ...5....caces 4.45 
Repairs, 4 per cent on $1,500, 
spread over 45 days’ use per 
EE .ncnicvivnnea ine io 
Shelter, etc., per day ......... i -25 
26% gallons of fuel, at 14.3 cents, 
2 ey ae 3.75 
Two gallons of lubricating oil, 
at 50 cents, per day ......... 1.00 
Two pounds of grease, at 10 
epee, OR CUO nw nkccece wane -20 
Engineer, per day ........- sone) 
eS er $17.98 
Cost per acre, seven acres per 
re ere ey eer - 257 


This does not figure in any profit, 
aside from wages as engineer; but by 
doing this extra work our correspond- 
ent is beating the interest charges a 
little. However, it is not uncommon 
to allow 10 per cent for profit, which 
would make the price about $2.75 per 
acre. 





Water in Gasoline 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T should like to know why there is 
so much water in the gasoline and 
kerosene we buy nowadays. Nearly ev- 
ery one talks about it, and it has be- 
come very common to hear a man 
speak of buying water when he has 
bought some gasoline. And yet there 
is nothing done about it. Isn’t it about 
time there was some sort of an inves- 
tigation, if enough investigators can 
be found to do the work? If the oil 
companies are not making enough 
money, let them raise the price. Any- 
one would rather pay more and not 
have to empty his tank every little 
while before his car will run. It is 
not at all pleasant to have the lamp 
or lantern go out when only half or 
two-thirds empty, or for the wicks to 
become so frozen that they will not 
turn up. A man told me the other 
day that it is the middlemen who put 
the water in. But when you buy from 
the same company that pumps the oil 
out of the ground, I do not see any 
place for middlemen. It 
to me that it would be difficult to find 
the trouble. 
prevent evaporation. If that is the 
case, they might leave it out in the 
winter at least. Perhaps it isn’t water 
at all. But it looks like water and 
it won’t burn and it will freeze up, 
and it is a mighty big nuisance unless 
it is of some use which I haven't dis- 
covered as yet.” 

None of us who have used consider- 








doesn’t look | 


Maybe water is put in to | 


able quantities of gasoline and kero- | 


sen will deny that there is a certain 
amount of water in the average gaso- 


line and kerosene, and that it is con- | 


siderable of a nuisance; and 
people think that it is put 


many 


fuel deliberately in order to adulterate 
and cheapen it. 

As we understand the case, this lat- 
ter supposition is entirely wrong, and 
the water comes from the steam and 
water used in distilling the fuel and 
washing out its impurities. 


This is 


into the | 


more so where the fuel fs especially 
treated to give a clear color and to 
give off the minimum amount of odor 
in burning, as in kerosene for lamps 
and stoves. All but a very small per- 
centage of the water is removed before 
the fuel is put on the market. Prob- 
ably it all could be taken out by taking 
enough time and pains, but it would 
add more to the cost of the fuel than 
it would really be worth to the average 
fuel user. 

There is no need of any special trou- 
ble with the collection of water if the 
fuel system is rightly arranged. Place 
a water and sediment trap at the low- 
est point of the fuel tank, and another 
one at the low point of the fuel line, 
near the carburetor, and empty these 
each time before filling the fuel tank, 
and there should never be a minute's 
trouble due to the accumulation of 
water in the fuel. These traps will cost 
only a small amount each, and can be 
bought from any dealer. A similar trap 
on the fuel can or tank would also be 
a good thing. 


Potato Storage Experience 

A ‘Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“In connection with a recent inquiry 
regarding cellar ventilation, my expe- 
rience in keeping potatoes alone may 
be of value. I partitioned off my base- 
ment with a stone wall two feet thick, 
only a narrow doorway being left, and 
a chute for rolling the potatoes down 
gave the only connection with the out- 
er air. The potato room was under 
the front hall, so that the ceiling was 
always cold, and the chute was al 
ways dark and closed air-tight, as soon 
as the weather became cold enough. 
With no light and ventilation, I could 
keep Carmen No. 3 potatoes in good, 
firm condition till August, and so have 
dropped all other varieties and keep 
pure seed. Temperature has much to 
do with my success. My thermometer 
was a pail of water. When ice formed 
on the water too thick to break with 
my fingers, I would carry down a pot 
of coals or a kerosene lamp to soiten 
the ice. Potatoes will not freeze at 
at 32 degrees, but water will” 

This subscriber’s experience would 
seem to indicate that potatoes, at 
least, are just as well off without any 
vertilation. The most essential things 
with potatoes is to keep them as near 
freezing as possible and to keep them 
from the light, and this experience 
would not prove that the potatoes 
might not have been in as good or bet- 
ter shape could they have been kept 
cold and dark and at the same time 
have a reasonable amount of ventila- 
tion. 








Basement Wall for Barn 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T am going to make a wall for @ 
basement barn, 36 feet wide, 70 feet 
long, 8 feet high and a foot thick. It 
will have eleven windows 2x2 feet and 
four doors 4x8 feet. (1) Would the 
wall be best made of stone or of con- 
crete? (2) What proportions should 
the concrete be mixed ? (3) Will I have 
to put rods in the wall, and if so, how 
far apart must they be placed, and 
what size? (4) How many barrels of 
cement will it take, using fine sand 
and picked-up rock of all sizes? (5) 
How many loads of sand will it take 
for this wall?” 

A concrete wall will be stronger, can 
be kept clean much more easily, will 
not harbor vermin, and will probably 
last better than one of stone masonry. 
Also, it will probably be just as cheap, 
especially if considerable large stones 
are worked into it. 
tion to this if they are kept away from 
the forms, are good and solid, and are 
kept from touching each other. They 
should be well washed and should be 
put in one at a time as the concrete is 
filled in. 

A mixture of one sack of cement, 
two and one-half cubic feet of clean 
sand and four cubic feet of gravel oF 
broken stone should be used for our 
correspondent’s wall, since the sand is 


rather fine. Reinforcing rods should dé) 
put around the corners, but probably» 


will not be needed elsewhere. This is 
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on the supposition that the foundation 
will go at least three feet below the 
surface, and that the footing will be at 
least 24 inches wide. The rods at the 
corners should be %-inch, and should 
be placed one every foot in height. 

Assuming that the total height of 
the wall is eight feet, including an 
§x24-inch footing, the gross contents 
of the basement wall would be 1,803 
cubie feet. From that should be de- 
ducted for the eleven windows and 
four doors, 172 cubic feet, leaving 
1,631 cubie feet. Using a 1:2%:4 mix- 
ture, and assuming no boulders are 
used, this amount will require 84 bar- 
rels of cement, 31 cubic yards of sand 
and 50 cubic yards of broken stone or 
gravel. These amounts could be cut 
down possibly one-fourth by using 
boulders for filling in. 





Value of Silo Contents 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“I would like a little advice on the 
contents of a silo 12x32 feet, and what 
the feed in it is worth. The corn was 
cut and put in it about a month ago, 
and it was filled rounding full. There 
were eight acres of corn estimated to 
shell fifty bushels to the acre and it 
was in prime condition for silo feed. 
Corn is worth here in Wisconsin as 
much as in Chicago.” 


According to Bulletin No. 164, “Ca- 
pacities of Silos and Weights of Sil- 
age,” issued by the Missouri agricul- 
tural experiment station, at Columbia, 
the amount of silage in a 12x32-foot 
silo, filed full with a one-day interval, 
is 64.1 tons, whereas the figures given 
in commercial tables range from 74 to 
84 tons. These are usually based on 
the figures given by Professor F. H. 
King, in his University of Wisconsin 
experiments. His figures are now gen- 
erally recognized as being somewhat 
too high unless applied only to the 
height of silage after thoro settling. 

Good corn silage at the present time 
is usually estimated to be worth about 
$8 per ton, altho there is nothing in 
the way of a definite standard price. 
This would make 64.1 tons worth about 
$512.80. Another way would be to fig- 
ure the eight acres at 50 bushels as 
400 bushels, worth at present prices 
say $1.30 at the farm, the cost of cut- 
ting, hauling and filling the silo being 
about balanced against the cost of 
husking and hauling to town. This 
would give $520 as the value of the 
silage, which is probably about right. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the standard for- 
mula for determining the amount and 
value of feed in a silo of given size. 
My silo was filled a week ago, and is 
14x39 feet, and in settling with tenant 
jt is necessary to determine the value 
of the feed.” 

Our correspondent does not state 
whether his silo was refilled after set- 
tling, so we assume it was not. The 
figures usually given for a silo of that 
size is 129 tons, but this is based on 
the practice of refilling the silo after 
settling several days; and even then 
these figures are considered too high 
for the conditions under which ensil- 
age is usually put up. Professor L. 
W. Chase has found, under Nebraska 
conditions and »practice, that a silo 
14x39, refilled after settling twelve 
hours, will contain about 116.5 tons. 
Recent experiments by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that where a silo is not refilled at 
all the amount of silage under average 
conditions is only about 65 per cent 
of that given in the usual tables. This 
Would indicate that our correspond- 
ent’s silo contains approximately 100 
tons, which, under present conditions 
éround here, is worth about $8 per 
ton. However, the weight and the 
Value of the silage-depend a great 
deal on the amount of corn grain in 
the silage, the condition the corn was 
in, and how well it was packed. 


Curbing the Quicksand Well 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What will make a good curbing for 
& quicksand well? Would brick or con- 
Crete put in a round form be better?” 

We judge from the wording of our 
correspondent’s question that this is a 
dug well and not very deep. Brick laid 
in cement mortar would do nicely if 
the quicksand and water will permit 
of laying them. If not, a circular wall 
of concrete, or concrete of the proper 
Size, may be made and let down into 























TEN PERCENT MORE WEIGHT 


HREE-PLY MULE HIDE tips the 


scale at sixty pounds or over; most 
other roofings weigh 55 pounds or under. 


You get five extra pounds in 
MULE HIDE, (in all plies) be- 
cause we put heavier and better 
felt into our roofing. This heavier 
and better felt enables us 
to use more high melt- 
pees asphalt and the com- 

ination by our slow pro- 
cess gives you results upon 
your roof that you cannot 
duplicate in any other roof- 


ing at the price of MULE- 
HIDE. 




























If you want real econ- 
omy-in-the-end roofing or 
shingles, it will pay you to 
hunt up the MULE-HIDE 
Dealer in your town. Why 
not find the lumber dealer 
who handles this extra- 
weight roofing? Look u 
the iia that carries a eo 
of roofing with a black 
mule’s head on a yellow 
label and learn for your- 


self that MULE-HIDE 





















THE LEHON COMPANY, 








is the roofing with a ser- 


MANUFACTURERS 44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 
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a Kick in a 
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place a section at a time until the wall 
is above the bad portion. The upper 
part may be finished up of the same 
material, or a wall of brick laid in ce- 
ment mortar may be built on top of the 
wall already put down. 





Size of Pulleys 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a 12 horse power gasoline 
engine and have a belt running to a 
feed grinder. I would like to install 
a bone grinder also, but do not under- 
stand how to put in pulleys, shafting, 
etc. How can I figure what size pul- 
leys to put in, so that the engine will 
not pull the bone grinder to pieces? 
Kindly let me know how to adjust this 
so as to have a smooth-running ma- 
chine.” 

As our correspondent does not give 
the revolutions -per minute of the en- 
gine or the bone grinder, it will not be 
possible to give anything more than 
general directions. What should be 
done in his case is to belt from the 
engine pulley to a pulley on an over- 
head shaft, then from a pulley on the 
shaft to the feed grinder pulley, and 
from another pulley on the shaft to 
the bone grinder pulley. The proper 
size of the pulley can be found from 
the following rule: Diameter of the 
driver times r. p. m. of the driver 


equals the diameter of the driven times 
r. p. m. of the driven, 


Multiply driver 





pair together and divide by either of 
driven, which will give the other driv- 
en; or the same can be done by multi- 
plying the two driven together and di- 
viding by either of the driver pair. 
Thus if an engine runs 275 r. p. m., 
with a 24-inch pulley, and you want 
the shaft to run about 300 r. p. m., this 
would be 275 times 24, which equals 
6,600, and this divided by 300 gives 22 
inches as the diameter of the driven 
pulley on shaft. Now suppose the 
bone grinder runs 600 r. p. m. and has 
a 12-inch puley. The shaft pulley is 
now the driver, and 12 times 600 equals 
7,200, and this divided by 300 gives 24 
inches as the diameter of the. driver 
pulley on the shaft. If these sizes or 
speeds are not correct, our correspond- 
ent can substitute the proper figures. 





Farm Lighting Plants 
An Tllinois correspondent writes: 


“I am going to install an electric 
light and power plant, and as I know 
nothing about the good or bad points 
of any of them, and reading their lit- 
erature just gets me more puzzled, I 
ask you to kindly tell me: Is a 32- 
volt, 3-kilowatt size plant best for my 
farm, where I wish to run a washing 
machine, churn, fan, sad-iron, sepa- 
rator and 15 lights, four of these lights 
to be put in the barn, 80 feet from the 
house? Is an air-cooled or water-cooled 
plant best? Please tell me if there are 





any points about a plant that I should 
or should not have for best service.” 

A 32-volt plant is the. best voltage 
for our correspondent to use for his 
conditions. Some dealers may say that 
in carrying the current’8@ feet there 
will be so much drop in voltage, due 
to the length of wire, that 110 voltage 
should be used. Inasmuch as these 
lights will be burned only for a short 
time ,and probably not all at once, 
however, this loss will not be very 
great. It will pay our correspondent 
to put in a good, big wire to the barn, 
in order to cut down the loss as much 
as possible. 


It doesn’t seem to us, however, that 
our correspondent needs a 3-kilowatt 
size outfit for the amount of lighting 
and power he is expecting to use. We 
hesitate to say this, since it usually is 
better and cheaper in the long run to 
have more capacity than absolutely 
necessary, partly on account of future 
increases in the load. The only one 
of the things mentioned that can not 
be taken care of easily with about 
three-fourths to one kilowatt is the 
electric iron, but as this is used only 
once a week, it is easily taken care of 
by a smaller outfit by running the 
generator. Still, if it is intended-to put 
on a milking machine or a deep -well 
pump, the 3-kilowatt outfit -will not 
come amiss. 

We do not think there is any par- 
ticular difference between the merits 
of a good air-cooled or water-cooled 
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outfit, uniess the ouffit is to be put in 
an outside building, in which case the 
air-cooled is the most convenient. 

One should be careful to get a stor- 
age battery which is large enough, not 
less than an 80 ampere-hour, and even 
a 120 ampere-hour size battery is none 
too large. The larger battery costs 
more, but gives longer life and requires 
less frequent charging. Also buy only 
from a firm which is known to be rep- 
utable and which can show a definite 
organization (not promises) to look 
after trouble work promptly. 





Books on House Heating 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me the names and 
publishers of one or two good books on 
house heating, especially with steam 
furnaces?” 

There are not a great 
which are adapted to 


many books 
on this subject 
the general reader, as most of them are 
intended for engineers and architects. 


The following are the best we know 
of for our correspondent’s purpose: 
New Handy Manual on Heating and 


Ventilation, by Johnson, published by 
John W. Johnson, Chicago, Illinois; 
Elements of heating and Ventilation, 
by Green, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York; Standard American 
Plumbing, by Clow & Donaldson 
These can be procured from the 
publishers or thru any book dealer 
We think our correspondent will get 
nearer the information wanted, prob- 
ably, thru the very excellent booklets 
put out by the different firms manu- 
facturing heating plants of this kind. 
Pick out the three or four firms most 
prominent and ask them to send you 
their installation and service manuals, 
stating that you expect to go into the 
work of installing such furnaces. 





Water Supply Problem 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT am sending you a diagram of two 
wells on my place, about which I would 
like your advice. The small well is in 
a bad place to put a windmill or gaso- 
line engine to pump the water; but as 
it furnished a never-failing supply, I 
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have been wondering whether | could 
not siphon the water from it up into 
the larger well, which runs dry during 
the winter. 

“As I would need such an arrange- 
ment only during the winter months, 
I would put the pipe well underground. 
As the ground slopes away rapidly 
from the large well, I thought of dig- 
ging the ditch for the pipe about ten 
feet deep up by the large well. As can 
be seen from the diagram, the water 
level in the small well is 27 feet below 
the ground surface at the large well, 
which is 56 feet deep. Thus with the 
pipe put down 10 feet at the large 
well, the highest part of the pipe will 
be only 17 feet above the surface of 
the water in the small well, and with 
the large well about empty there would 
be a fall of about 29 feet from the sur- 
face of the water in the small well to 
the bottom of the large well 

“Will this work, and what size pipe 
should I lay? How often should I have 
to start the siphon if ten barrels of wa- 
ter per day are required in the large 
well? The water in the small well runs 
in about as fast as a pump with a 314- 
inch cylinder can take it out.” 

This is rather an interesting prob- 
lem, because our correspondent’s plans 
are laid very carefully to do what at 
first thought seems impossible, make 
water run uphill of its own accord. 
The necessary conditions are present 


for the operation of a siphon—the wa- 
ter in the large well is lower than in 
the small well, and the greatest rise 


in the pipe is only about 17 to 20 feet. 
Theoretically, the plan would work all 

















HE famous “Z” Engine and the Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto 
combine to make the one SUPREME farm engine. 9 The dependability 
of the Bosch in delivering a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks is well 
known and adds the one possible betterment to the “Z”—always recognized 


as America’s foremost farm engine. 


§ Call on Jour “Z” Engine dealer and 


see the result of this newest combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist 
our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. J Prices—I}2 H. P., $75.00 
—3 H.P., $125.00—6 H. P., $200.co—all F. O. B. Factory. 


Fairbank 


MANUFACTURERS 
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right, but we doubt whether it would 
work out satisfactorily in practice. The 
rise in the pipe is so great that the 
absorbed air given off by the water un- 


der the partial vacuum im the pipe 
would collect rapidly in the highest 
part of the pipe and stop the siphon. 
This would mean that the siphon 


would have to be re-started every few 
hours, which under the conditions pres- 
ent would be a troublesome job. 

It would be much more satisfactory 
in the long run to put a windmill on a 
good tower over the small well, put in 
a good force pump, lay 1%-inch pipe 
below frost to the large well, and force 
the water in until the large well is 
pretty well filled up. We do not think 
there will be a bit of trouble in getting 
a windmill to operate in the winter 
time or even in most of the time in 
the summer It can be arranged to 
start and stop the windmill with a wire 
or rope. 


Proper Charge for Filling Silo 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“What is the price per ton paid silo- 
filling outfits, where the filler furnish- 
es machinery, fuel and two men?” 
This varies considerably in different 
neighborhoods and also with the size 
of the outfit. Some fillers charge by 
the day, the prices ranging from $25 
to $35 per day, or from $3 to $4 per 





hour. This is probably as fair a sys- 
tem as any, providing proper deduc- 
tion is made where delay is the fault 
of the machinery. Delay due to short- 
age of help or equipment on the farm- 
er’s account should not be counted 
out. 

Where the filler furnishes both trac- 
tor or engine and cutter, fuel, two men 


and sharpens his own knives, the 
charge per day should be about as 
follows: 

Tractor, including interest, de- 


preciation, shelter, repairs, 
eS ee eae . -$11.50 
Cutter, interest, deprecation, re- 
pairs, shelter and sharpening 
knives ..... SeuGneeebe ene es a5 


WO OOE TOD 6 okc di ckeccsccees JED 


Total ....s ie eee a eee ee eT 
CE, DEP DOUE GRout cccvcccccse B96 





In some cases, fillers charge so much 


per foot of silo filled, depending on 
size. This is not a very satisfactory 
method, however, as shown by the 


wide range of prices. Some men re- 
port $1.10 per foot for a 16-foot silo, 
while others get as high as $2 per foot 
for the same size. 

Very little charging seems to be by 
the ton, as this is affected a great 
deal by the condition of the corn, the 
speed with which the farmer gets it 
to the machine, and the uncertainty in 
the tables for measuring silo capacity. 


























Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 

sive. Built to last; to do hard, 

. ‘vy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel 

F Pull < to 4 more tha® 
rated. 3 Monthe Trial. Easy Terms. Siz 
to 2 H-P. Easy to start. eranking. Ne 
batteries. 10 ¥. practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings % 


THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
731 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can’t 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 





GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Eewa Falls, lows. 





Will Finance Parties 


with limited means to purchase smal! farms. 


A. G.. HARRIS, Dixon, Illinois 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Selling Pure-Bred Dairy Stock 


Mr. C. D. Turnbow, state agent of 
dairying for the state of Wyoming, has 
just completed the buying of a large 
consignment of dairy cows in Buchan- 
an county, Iowa. These cattle were 
purchased for the farmers in the state 
of Wyoming, and will be scattered 
thruout the entire state. Wyoming is 
ealling loudly for dairy cattle, and it 
keeps Mr. Turnbow and his assistants 
busy supplying the growing demand. 
This is the second consignment to be 
purchased in Buchanan county for the 
Wyoming farmers. 

Buchanan county, thru its well or- 
ganized breeders’ association and coun- 
ty agent, is becoming recognized as a 
leading live stock center of Iowa, if 
not the middle-west. The Buchanan 
county organization boasts of a mem- 
bership of 392, the largest by far of 
any similar organization in the state 
of Iowa. Advertising featuring the dif- 
ferent breeds in the county has been 
seattered far and wide. The business 
men in the county have become inter- 
ested to the extent that practically 
every piece of business stationery go- 
ing out of the county carries the now 
famous trade-mark: “392 Breeders of 
Registered Live Stock in Buchanan 
County.” Signs are posted on all the 
main traveled roads thru the county, 
telling the public that here is the coun- 
ty with 392 breeders of registered live 
stock. That these signs are serving 
their purpose well is evidenced by the 
many calls on the secretary by tour- 
ists and travelers thru the county. 

In the spring of 1917, the farm bu- 
reau was formed in Buchanan county. 
The personnel of the board of direc- 
tors was largely made up of stockmen 
and breeders of pure-bred live stock. 
Large activities have been planned for 
the organization in this county. The 
fact that a splendid market has been 
created in the south and west for the 
live stock from this county speaks well 
for the future of the industry. Breed- 
ing and foundation stock are now be- 
ing shipped into several of the south- 
ern and western states in carload lots. 

Plans are now being formulated to 
send out into the southern and west- 
ern states a representative of the or- 
ganization to create a market for the 
live stock grown in the county. It is 
believed that the personal touch that 
will come thru such contact will be of 
great value to the business of growing 
better live stock. 

“A pure-bred sire on every farm” is 
now the slagan in Buchanan county. 
A concert campaign against the 
scrub sire will be made this year. Pure- 
bred calf clubs are doing much toward 
stimulating an interest in better live 
stock. All clubs organized are oper- 
ated on the three-year plan, thus giv- 
ing the boy or girl a nucleus for a herd 
of registered stock at the end of the 
three-year period. Each breed associa- 
tion is doing its share in this impor- 
tant extension work. 





Dairy Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have seven milk cows to freshen 
in January, which I am intending to 
feed on silage and oat straw. Timothy 
and clover hay costs $16 a ton. Do you 
think milk cows would do well on all 
the silage they would clean up, togeth- 
er with plenty of good oat straw?” 

For a month or two after freshening, 
our correspondent’s cows might do 
fairly well on a ration of silage and 
oat straw. Unfortunately, however, this 
ration is decidedly lacking in bone and 
muscle-building material, and in order 
to produce a large milk flow these 
cows will have to draw on their own 
bodies for these materials. They can 
do this for a month or two, but the 
time comes sooner or later when they 
can no ionger stand the strain. We 
therefore advise our correspondent to 
feed these cows, in addition to what 
Silage and oat straw they will eat, an 
average daily of five or ten pounds of 
Mixed hay, a pound or two of ground 
ats, two pounds of oil meal, a pound 
or two of ground corn, and possibly a 
Pound or two of bran. Just how far he 
can afford to go in the way of buying 
grains depends considerably on his 





own peculiar conditions. When spring 
comes and these cows have access to 
pasture, they can to a very large ex- 
tent to take in the bone and muscle- 
building material necessary to rebuild 
their frames, and it-may possibly be a 
matter of economy to carry winter- 
freshening cows thru chiefly on silage 
and rough feed, and then depend on 
pasture to put them in shape again. We 
do not know of anyone, however, who 
has made a success of dairying who 
followed a policy of this kind. 





A Good Holstein Bull 


Seven years ago, at the Nebraska 
station, they paid $500 for a Holstein 
bull, which has paid for himself sev- 
eral times over. The six daughters of 
this bull which have gone thru two 
lactation periods have outyielded their 
dams both in butter-fat and milk by 
40 per cent. The dams with their sec- 
ond calves had an average milk pro- 
duction record of 11,600 pounds, 
whereas their daughters at the same 
age produced 16,400 pounds. The bull 
had increased the milk production of 
his daughters over their dams by 40 
per cent. The dams were very good 
pure-bred Holsteins to start with, or 
the percentage of increase doubtless 
would have been much greater. 

Another Holstein bull used by the 
Nebraska station increased the aver- 
age milk production from _ 13,800 
pounds for the dams to 16,700 pounds 
for the daughters, and increased the 
fat from 440 pounds for the dams to 
628 pounds for the daughters. There 
was only an increase of about 20 per 
cent in milk yield in this case, but the 
butter-fat increase was fully 40 per 
cent. The bull which brought about 
this increase cost $150, and was sold 
a year later for $175, before it was 
known that he would bring about such 
an increase in the productive power 
of his daughters. 





Iowa Cow Testing Associations 


For the month of September the 
McGregor Cow Testing association has 
the record for average production of 
ten high cows. Its record for this 
month is 47 pounds of fat, while the 
record for the second association, 
Monona-Farmersburg, is 46 pounds. 

Ten associations with an average 
record of from 47 pounds to 32.7 
pounds of fat reported during the 
month. The average milk production 
for the same period was from 709 
pounds to 1,093 pounds. The McGreg- 
or association also had the high cow. 
This cow, a pure-bred Jersey, had a 
record of 1,263 pounds of milk and 
60.6 pounds of fat. A grade Holstein 
in the Monona-Farmersburg associa- 
tion showed a record of 1,631 pounds 
of milk and 60.3 pounds of fat. 

Altho there were only séven cows 
that made an average of over 50 
pounds of fat there were 41 cows that 
made an average of over 40 pounds. 
During the month the different associa- 
ations bought 4 bulls and 18 cows. 
They also culled out 12 cows and sold 
28 for milk. 





Tuberculosis in Iowa 


Evidently a larger percentage of cat- 
tle are affected with tuberculosis in 
Iowa than in most any other state. 
The September tuberculin test, as con- 
ducted by the United States govern- 
ment, revealed that 11 per cent of the 
cattle tested in Iowa reacted, whereas, 
in Minnesota only 3 per cent reacted; 
in Illinois, 8 per cent; in Nebraska, 7 
per cent, and in Missouri, 7 per cent. 
In the state of Washington they test- 
ed about four times as many cattle 
during the month of September as we 
tested in Iowa, but they had only about 
two-thirds as many reactions. 

In the entire United States, 41,000 
cattle were tested in September, and 
of these about 1,700 reacted. The per- 
centage of reactions in the corn belt 
states is much higher than in any oth- 
er part of the country. Minnesota is 
to be congratulated on the splendid 
record she has made in holding down 
this disease. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Ideal Fattening Ration 


As a straight fattening-finishing feed for hogs, the ideal 
ration is a combination of two-thirds Purina Pig Chow 
From the standpoint of economy, 
this ration cannot be equalled — because it secures maxi- 
mum gains in minimum time with the least amount of 


Purina Pig Chow 
contains only pure, wholesome ingredients, all of which 
are well known and recognized by feeders everywhere. 
These ingredients are scientifically prepared and properly 
balanced to produce the results you are after. 
terials are provided for the building of bone, muscle, 
nerves and blood as well as fat. 
ing animal when sent to market, and it is essential that 
the necessary growth-promoting elements be supplied in 


Purina Pig Chow is distinctively a quality ration. 
not burdened down with indigestible grain screenings, 
by-products to reduce the price. 
how you get the greatest amount 
of balanced and digestible fattening elements per dollar 


Let us figure on your feed requirements. 
be sure to state how many hogs you have. 


PURINA MILLS 
Sold in Checkerboard Bags Only 
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as Important as 
Good Feeding 


When a cow's milk yield 
falls off, it is more likely to 
be a question of health than 
of food. Over-feeding will 
only make matters worse. 
Milk cows are subject to im- 
pairment of digestive and 
genital organs and the milk 
production is immediately re- 


duced. 
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Wanted At Once! 


Married man on farm, good wages. Write for 
particulars. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP ry quantity of first-class 


tanchions and Stalls. 
STARCH BROS. COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. ‘ 














Blackleg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO.'S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
IN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 





Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackleg Prevention. 





Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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_, Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Dickey Silos Are Guaranteed 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanoega, Tenn. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 





























































Warm as an arctic— 











washes off like a boot 
The new “U.S.’’ Walrus which is fast be- 


coming popular among farmers everywhere 


OR years farmers have 

needed a high rubber over- 
shoe —easy to put on and take 
off—warm and comfortable— 
one that could be easily cleansed 
of the dirt of the barnyard. 


There’s an overshoe like that 
ready for you this winter. With 
an all-rubber surface —snow- 
tight and water-tight — lined 
with thick, soft fleece— the new 
U. S. Walrus is just the thing 
you've been looking for. 


It slips right on over your 
regular shoes. You can trudge 
through mud and wet all day,and 








then at your doorstep — swish! 
—a pail of water washes the U.S. 
Walrus as clean as before you 
started. A moment to unbuckle 
them and leave them at the 
door, and you enter the house as 
clean and dry-shod as you left it. 


Think of having an overshoe 
that keeps your feet warm as an 
arctic does —dry as a boot will 
—in the coldest, wettest weather! 
In every way the new U. S. 
Walrus is the farmer’s ideal 
overshoe. 


At exactly the points where 
overshoes usually wear out first, 


“U.S.”” Walras—An overshoe with an 
all-rubber surface that can actually 
be washed off after wearing. Warm 


as an arctic. Absolutely water- 


tight. All weights and sizes; in red, 
black, and white. 
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— 


the U.S. Walrus has been made 
strongest. 


Ask your dealer today to show 
you a pair of the newU.S. Walrus. 


Other “‘U. S.”’ Models—all built for 


the hardest wear 


It makes no difference whether 
you want a boot for the wet 
season, a bootee or rubber for 
general use, or a cloth-top arctic 
—you can find in U. S. Rubber 
footwear exactly what you need. 


“UJ. S.”” Boots 





Every one of these models is 
made with the same care in de- 
tails of construction as the U.S. 
Walrus. Tough, heavy soles— 
special reinforcements at toe and 
heel— and always the highest 
quality rubber—these points are 
winning U.S. Rubber footwear 
thousands of new friends every 
year. 


The U. S. Seal, wherever you 
find it, means solid wear and 
long service for your money. 


reinforced where the wear is hardest 


] The sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber and fabric. 


2 Back of the heel—Every step you take with ordinary boots 
strains the seam in back. At this point every U. S. Boot is 


reinforced with ten thicknesses. 


3 The toe—Has a cloth lining, a rubber and fabric strip around the 
edge, a “vamp” lining, a toe cap, and a sheet of highest quality 


rubber on the outside. 


4 The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in front to “give” as 
you walk. Every mile you cover, the rubber there bends and 
buckles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give long wear to U.S. 


Boots at this point. 


“U. S.”’ Arctics—Made of snow- 
tight cashmerette, warm and 
comfortable. Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
One, two, four, and six 
buckles, all weights and sizes. 
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Ask for U. S: RUBBER. 
FOOTWEAR_ 


States Rubber Company 


“U.S.” Boots — All sizes and 
styles: Short, Storm King, 
Sporting, and Hip. In red, 
black, and white. 


“U. S.”” Beotee—Worn over 
the sock. An all-rubber 
surface, easily washed off. 
Water-tight. Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Comes in red, black, and 
white. Hy-Bootee, six eye- 
lets;Lo-Bootee, four eyelets. 
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‘HEARTS AND HOMES 





| This department was established by Mrs 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 
dress all inguir 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
ies and lette’ 4 to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 








Nearby Mines 


“Uncle Henry” used to say he 
looked on every stranger he met as 
a mine possessing rich ore of knowl- 
edge and experience, and he always 
wondered what this person knew that 
he did not know. And so he talked 
and questioned and listened, and loved 
mankind as he found them. 

As farm neighborhoods shift and 
change, old families move away and 
new families move in, a community is 
likely to be made up of unexplored 
mines of knowledge and experience 
and neighborliness. As the Indians 
ignorant!y walked over rich sources of 
gold which the white man dug out 
and refined, so we pass and repass 
those who possess that which might be 
of great value to us. We need to make 
opportunities to get acquainted with 
one another; we need to learn how to 
supplement our knowledge with that 
of our neighbors. In Corinthians we 
are instructed concerning our diver- 
sity of gifts: “Now there are diver- 
sities of gifts “And there are di- 
versities of administrations—” “And 
there are diversities of opera- 
ations “For to one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom; to another 
the word of knowledge; to another 
faith; to another the gifts of healing; 
to another divers tongues; to another 
the interpretation of tongues,” etc. 

If we will just recognize that one 
gift is as valuable as another; that 
we need not think and act alike in or- 
der to be a valuable part of the com- 
munity, and that the one who has 
faith as a gift; the one who is the op- 
timist of the community—who believes 
in its future—is as useful a member 
as the one who speaks “with divers 
tongues,” then we will be operating 
our mine to the best possible advant- 
age, and taking out rich ore. 

A stranger moved into a community 
just before election day. The weather 
turned bleak; a sharp east wind was 
blowing; the men in the school house 
had to work late to fix up the returns, 
and supper time came and passed. 
They were feeling cold and uncom- 
fortable when this new neighbor drove 
up in his car with a pot of baked 
beans, sandwiches, coffee and dough- 
nuts. “I knew how you'd be feeling; 
I've been there,” he said in explana- 
tion. “Wife and I couldn’t enjoy our 
supper without bringing you a snack.” 

Did those men think the new neigh- 
bor was worth cultivating? 

Aside from the benefit the new neigh- 
bor may be to us, there is the obliga- 
tion to show ourselves friendly. We 
are told to “Use hospitality one to an- 
other without grudging. As every 
man hath received the gift, so minister 
the same one to another, as good stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God.” 

Farms have changed hands this past 
year with hitherto unknown rapidity. 
Who knows how many women are 
homesick for the old home place! 
Who knows the wealth of what others 
have to offer? Women’s part is to 
make a survey of the newcomers; 
make them welcome. “Get acquainted 
with your neighbor; you may like her.” 


Begin With the Children 


“It’s hopeless to try and teach the 
parents or the girls in their teens, we 
must begin with the little children,” a 
teacher who was trying to impress 
on her pupils the value of correct san- 
itation said wearily. 

To begin with the children is the 
practice of many educators now. In 
a medical report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Review are several pic- 
tures drawn by French artists for the 
Foundation's tuberculosis commission. 
One shows a child, whose fingers are 
smeared with jam, saying sorrowfully: 
“Oh, I forgot it is forbidden to put 
one’s fingers in one’s mouth!” An- 
other shows three babies in a cradle, 
one saying: “Listen, Nini! Throw 
your doll out! It is unhealthy to have 
a place overpopulated.” A third pic- 
ture shows a little girl taking her doll 
into her bathtub and saying: “They 
say everybody must have a bath, and 
I forgot my dolls.” 

The health cards which the children 
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take home from school to their par- 
ents is an education to the parents. 
Not that they place so much value on 
the cards and home credit system be- 
cause this home credit plan gives 
wide opportunity for misstatements. 
The education lies in the fact that the 
child’s health is receiving attention. 
The child is beginning to be judged as 
as individual, and if he falls far below 
the standard, the parents are forced to 
take him to their physician for inves- 
tigation. We love our children as 
they are, but the doctor looks on 
them as physical specimens, and has 
no regard for the feelings of the par- 
ent when a physical examination is 
under way. This was amusingly illus- 
trated at the state fair when a dentist 
took his only daughter for examina- 
tion. “By the time the doctors got 
thru measuring and weighing and ex- 
amining her, you would have thought 
she was dwarfted, crippled and de- 
formed,” he said in disgust. “I knew 
she had trouble with her teeth, but, 
believe me, I never said so. They 
found out too much as it was.” 





The Two Roads 


The Spendthrift Road 
This is on me. 
One more of the same 


Lend me five. 

Charge this. 

Here, boy. 

Where do we go from here? 

Let’s have another round. 

You can go home any time. 

Your money's no good 

I can’t be bothered with small change. 

The sky's the limit. 

I'm paying for this. 

It’s all in a lifetime. 

Don't be a piker. 

More where this came 

The Thrift Road— 

What's the price of this? 

One will do. 

The walk will do me good. 

No, thank you. 

I can’t afford that. 

Give me your best price. 

I'll carry this. 

I promised my wife. 

I need the money. 

Let me pay my share. 

I can get along without this. 

I'll get it as I need it. 

Is it worth seeing? 

A penny is as good in my pocket. 

This is what I got for my money. 
—War Savings Organization. 


from. 





The Way to Make Bread and 
Butter 


“A young, inexperienced and not very 
strong housewife, with only herself and 
her husband for family, would like ex- 
plicit directions for making bread—three 
loaves at a baking, as I am not able to 
knead more—to be made with yeast and 
with or without potatoes. I would like 
the exact amount of materials used for 
sponge the evening before, and the exact 
amount of materials used in the morning; 
also about the kneading, rising and bak- 
ing. Also the exact directions for making 
one pound of butter at a churning. How 
much milk to save each morning and 
evening, and for how many times to save 
it. How much cream is required to make 
one pound of butter? How do you ripen 
it properly? How do you work, wash, 
salt, mold, ete.?” 

To make three small loaves of bread, 
take one cup of milk, one cup of water 
or potato water, two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one-half to one 
cake of yeast softened in water. If the 
yeast is quite fresh, the half cake will 
do, but since there is no unfavorable re- 
sult from the whole cake, and the bread 
rises quicker, use the whole cake if the 
bread is started in the daytime or when 
it can be watched, and the half cake if it 
is let stand over night. Bring the liquid 
to the boiling point To this, add the 
sugar, salt and shortening When cooled 
till it is mk warm, add the yeast, which 
should have been soaking an hour or so. 
We like yeast to stand longer. Then add 
to this liquid six cups of flour and beat 
thoroly Let stand until light. In the 
winter time it should stand over night at 
an temperature of not more than 65 de- 
grees. When light, sift in sufficient flour 
(from four to six cups) to make a dough 
which can be handled. We know this is 
not exact, but there is such a difference 
in flours we can not say just exactly 
what it will take, and it is not necessary. 











The instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 


“What artists make rec- 
ords for it?’ That indi- 
cates the quality of a talk- 
ing-machine as a musical 
instrument—upon that 
depends the pleasure you 
will get from it. 

The Victrola brings to 
you the greatest artists of 
all the world—and they 
make records for the Vic- 
tor Company exclusively 
because they are convinc 
that only Victor Records 
do full justice to their art; 
that only the Victrola brings that art into your 
home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible only because 
Victor Records and the Victrola are scientific- 
ally coordinated and synchronized in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
That is the way for you to hear in your own 
home the superb interpretations of the great- 
f est artists exactly as they themselves heard 
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Some bakers can work in more than oth- | milk should stand in a cool place until it 


ers. Use a tablespoon to beat in the has formed a thick covering over the 
flour until it is as stiff as it can be milk. Then if skimmed carefully, with 
stirred. Then put half an inch of flour little milk, the cream will probably run 
on the board, scrape out the dough, and 25 per cent butter-fat, and in this case 
work the flour in until the dough does | you will probably have to take three and 
not stick to the board, or until you can a half pounds of cream to get pound 


of butter; 
matter of experiment and trial 


poke your finger down into the dough 
and it will come out without sticking. 
Put the dough into a well-greased bowl, 
and grease the top to prevent a crust 
forming. Set in a warm place, and let 
rise to double its bulk. Turn out on a 


the same age; 
this is practicable. Set the milk 
it stand till all the cream is raised 





but this would have to be a 


It is better to use cream of practically 
for so small a churning 
and ket 

Skim, 


floured board, and make into loaves, | stir well, and put in a warm place or im 
using as little flour as possible. Put into a pan of warm water, where it will quick- 
greased pans, making loaves which will ly sour. When clabbered, it is ready to 
not quite fill half the pan. Let rise to | churn. It should be a thick clabber, but 
double its bulk, and bake from forty not watery. Cool to about 50 degrees 
minutes to an hour, depending on the because so small a quantity warms up 
size of the loaves. Turn each leaf over | quickly. Use a small glass churn. When 
in melted lard before putting in the the grains of butter are the size of wheat, 
greased pans. strain off the buttermilk, and wash thé 
Now as to the hard work of kneading. | Putter till clear, by shaking the churn 
It is not main strength that makes good | Use about one ounce of salt per pound: 
bread by kneading. Beating and knead- | W0rk it in lightly; let stand in the refrig- 
ing is for the purpose of distributing the | €T@tor for an hour or more, and then mold 
yeast and determining the grain. When | into a pat of the right size. If the cream 
we beat the yeast mixture, we distribute | 18 not of one age, stir well every time 
the yeast; when we knead, we improve | ffesh cream is added. These are not ree 
the grain Bring the dough forward, | &™Mendations of scientific butter-makers 
‘ but are home methods which make sweet 


turn it back, and tuck in the ends, shift- 
ing the dough so that first one and then 
the other end is turned toward you. A 
bread mixer would probably be best in 
our correspondent’s case. 

It will be difficult under any process 
to determine the exact amount of cream 
which will furnish an exact pound of but- 
ter By a little practice and experiment 
you will be able to take the amount from 


butter. 

























time to time that will yield approxi- toiletin the house anywh 
mately a pound of butter If you are out in the <i 
Be ; . boo i dorsed by 
Separating your milk, cream running Be ere prersubete 
about 30 per cent of butter-fat gives the Guaranteed Odorless 
best results in separating, and with a ‘The germs are by a chemi 





cream of this consistency, three pounds. 
if properly ripened and churned at the 
proper temperature should yield a pound 
or a little more of butter, as good-fla- 
vored butter will contain from 12 to 15 
per cent of its weight of water and salt. 
If the cream is raised in the pan, the 












‘ortable, healthful, cony enien& 
Takes place of all outdoor tol/et® 
Be ready nee 
Have 8 war 
comfortable, odorless 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons ate as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 























the quarterly reviews. 





Each tasue of Wallaces’ Parmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must net be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Jesus Corrects Narrowness in 
His Disciples 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 23, 1919. Mark, 9:33-42, 
10:13-16; Luke, 9:46-56. Printed, Luke, 
9:46 56.) 

And there arose a reasoning among 
them, which of them was the greatest. 
(47) But when Jesus saw the reason- 
ing of their heart, he took a little child 
and set him by his side, (48) and said 
unto them, Whosoever shall 
this little child in my name receiveth 
me: and whosoever receiveth me re- 


receive | 


and discussing a number of matters 
while out of His hearing. The an- 
nouncement of the death of a friend in 
the near future always casts sadness 
over the human spirit, and we can well 
understand it. Had they really under- 
stood what Jesus meant, this 
have been the saddest journey of their 
lives. 
= 

It came to an end on the porch of 
Peter’s house at Capernaum, for while 
He regarded His work in Galilee as 
mainty done, it was still His home and 
He apparently lived with Peter. We can 
imagine that as they came into the 
house Jesus said: “‘What were ye rea- 


} * . as cea Dent : — 
ceiveth him that sent me; for he that mene = the way’ ’ Evidently, the wed 
is least among you all, the same is | He knew what they Dh soy: disputing 
reat. (49) And John answered and | about and they were evidently ashamed 
oid “Master, we saw one ‘casting out | tO Know that He knew it, and hence 


demons in thy name; and we forbade 
him, because he followeth not with 
us. (50) But Jesus said unto him, For- 
bid him not: for he that is not against 
you is for you. (51) And it came to 
pass, when the days were well-night 
come that he should be received up, 
he steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem, and sent messengers be- 
fore his face: (52) and they went, and 
entered into a village of the Samari- 
tans, to make ready for him. (53) 
And they did not receive him, because 
his face was as tho he were going to 
Jerusalem. (54) And when his disci- 


“they held their peace.” 

What they had been disputing about 
was who was greatest, or should be 
greatest, in the kingdom He was to es- 
tablish. When we come to think it 
over, assuming that human nature in 
the disciples was like it is among us, 
there are some things that they would 
naturally dispute about. The religious 
discussion current among the religious 
people of the time held that there 
were degrees in glory, that there was 
great, greater and greatest in the king- 
dom of the Messiah which the Jewish 
teachers expected. In other words, 


ples James and John saw this, they | they disputed as to who should be, as 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire | we would say, prime minister, secre- 


come down from heaven, and consume 


tary of state, etc. The disciples, of 


them? (55) But he turned, and re- | course, expected to hold the offices of 
buked them. (56) And they went to | honor, and the question was simply as 
another village.” to which should have the best offices. 


It is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the lesson, that we know 
the place it occupies in the ministry of 


That there was a good deal of talk 
among the disciples on this point is 
evident from the fact that Salome, the 


Jesus. So great had been His popular- | wife of Zebedee and mother of James 
ity in Galilee that the politicians | and John, particularly asked Jesus that 


among the pilgrim bands going up to 
the passover had desired to take Him 
by force and make Him king. (John, 
$:15.) Jesus skillfully avoided them; 
and He and His disciples shortly after- 
ward went far north to the coast of 
Caesarea Philippi. On the way, He 
asked them what public opinion about 
Him was, and then what they them- 
Selves thought. Peter answered, de- 
scribing Him as “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Jesus bestowed His 
blessing upon him, and said that this 
was the rock, the ground-work, the 
foundation of the church of the future. 
(Matthew, 16:20). While in Caesarea 
Philippi, where He spent this passover, 
He had taken Peter and James and 
John to the mountain apart for special 
instruction; and there, with Moses and 
Elijah in their hearing, had discussed 
His decease, or the manner of His go- 
ing out at Jerusalem. The glory of the 
Divine was manifested on the mount in 
the sight of these three. The presence 
of the Shekinah, ever the symbol of the 
Divine, gave them convincing proof of 
His divinity. 

He then returned to Capernaum, but 
tid so as quietly as possible, probably 
lest the nationalist party, that sought 
the overthrow of Herod and freedom 
from Rome, should once more try to 
force Him to become their leader. On 
the way, the burden of His conversa- 
tion was, “The Son of man is delivered 
up into the hands of his enemies, and 
they shall kill him; and when he is 


her two sons should have the two best 
places, one on the right hand and one 
on the left of the king. 

There was an especial reason why 
this dispute should break out at this 
particular time. Only a short time be- 
fore, probably on the preceding Sab- 
bath, Jesus had taken Peter, James 
and John off by themselves, and evi- 
dently said nothing about it to anyone 
as to where they were going or for 
what purpose. Naturally, the rest 
would be somewhat jealous; that is 
human nature. 

They were conscious that they had 
been disputing, and when they knew 
that Jesus was aware of it, they were 
ashamed, and the more so because He 
was confident that He was going to 
His death. Therefore they had nothing 
to say. Jesus apparently went into the 
house and sat down, the attitude as- 
sumed by teachers in those days, and 
when He had sat down the disciples 
came unto Him, and He answered their 
question of who should be greatest, 
first in a general way, a sort of ab- 
stract proposition: “If any man would 
be first, be shall be last of all, and 
servant of all.” Im other words, the 
man who desires to have prominence, 
to rule, shows himself to be least fit to 
rule, and will be forced to occupy the 
lowest place. For then, as now and al- 
ways, the greatest man in the church 
of God is the man who does the most 
good to the children of men. It is not 
what we get in the way of honors or 


killed, after three days he shall rise | offices in the church of God that con- 
again.” Of course they did not under- | stitutes a crown. The measure of the 
Sand it; but we can now see that this | Christian’s service is the measure of 


Was the logical conclusion from the 
Confession of Peter, and they might 
have seen it, had they really known 
their own Scriptures. For if He was the 
Messiah, “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” He then must needs be 
the suffering Messiah revealed with 
increasing clearness by Isaiah and in 
the Psalms. 

This announcement of His suffering, 
Which Peter had even gone so far as to 
Say they would not stand for, would 

allow, and which even after His 
rebuke they could not understand, must 
have cast a cloud of sadness and gloom 
Wer the entire return journey. Jesus, 


4p. fact, seems to have walked alone, 


the disciples dropping far behind Him, 





his greatness. Altruism, service in the 
way of doing good to other people, is 
the very core and center of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the supreme glory 
of the Christian's life. 

Having answered that question in an 
abstract way, Jesus illustrated it in the 
concrete. He took up a little child (nat- 
urally one of Peter’s), and set him in 
the midst of the disciples. He then took 
him lovingly in His arms, and said: 
“Whosoever shall receive this little 
child in my name receiveth me, and 
whosoever receiveth me, receiveth him 
that sent me.” Not to teach or preach 
or work miracles or to do any other 
great thing, but to do the humblest 
service for Christ’s sake as a little 


would | 


































Never intheworldwere there doughnuts 
like Calumet doughnuts. In no others will 
you find that toothsome, tender goodness. 
It’s the same with all bakings. 


=) CALUMET & 
aay Baking Powder pus 


Makes Most Palatable and Sweetest of Foods 


Never anything but the very best—light, 
flaky and wholesome— because this 30-year favorite 
of leaveners is absolutely pure in the can—pure in the 
baking. Contains only such ingredients as have been 
officially approved by United States Food Authorities. 


Made in the world’s largest, cleanest, most 
modern Baking Powder Factory. 


You save when you buy it— moderate in price. You 
save when you use it—has more than the ordinary leaveni 

strength—therefore * Orde use less. You save materials it is us 
with—never — A — Improve the quality of your 
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Vatuable 
72-Page Cook Book 


Handsomely illustrated tn 
colors. Most complete 
and dependable recipe book 
ever issued. Hundreds of 
helps in reducing house- 
hold expense. Scores of 
i selected recipes. Better 
fh ways of making better 
foods. Send slip found in 
can of Calumet and three 
2-eent stam ps to help cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Co., 4100-4124 Fillmere 
Street, Chicago, Hh 











child would do its father’s bidding, 
quite unconscious of doing any great 
thing, that is the work required of 
those who enter the kingdom of heav- 
en. Then He goes on to say: I recog- 
nize this man as my servant, and so 
does my Father. In doing this service, 
no matter what sacrifice it may in- 
volve, he is doing the will of the FPath- 
er, receiving Him, and will be recog- 
nized by Him. 

Mark does not record all that is said 
in this conversation in Peter’s house. 
You will find a more detailed aceount 
of it in the eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew, where Christ dwells on the hu- 
mility of the little child, the absence 
of self-consciousness, the sin of lead- 
ing these little ones into temptation, 
and the necessity for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that will fit us for a life of 
service. 

In verses 49 and 50 we have another 
example of the teaching of this time. 
John, who evidently had claimed su- 
premacy in the absence of Peter, had 
been the leader in a dispute by the way 
with some man who was casting out 
devils in the name of Christ. He had 
evidently insisted that this man should 
join their company or stop his work. 
He did not deny the fact that the man 
was actually. doing good, but found 
fault because he was doing it in an un- 
authofized way. After Jesus had said 
what He did about the little child and 
the danger of leading it astray, causing 
it to stumble, John began to wonder if 
he had done the right thing in rebuk- 
ing this man. Jesus replied in sub- 
stance: You did wrong in rebuking 
this man. If he was really casting out 
demons in my name, then he is on our 
side. There is no man who does a 
mighty work in my name, who will be 
able to speak lightly of me soon. 
(Mark, 9:39.) He is my friend and 
should be yours. He that is not against 
us is on our side; or, as Luke puts it, 
“He that is not against you is for you.” 

Some may be puzzled in trying to 
reconcile this statement with that oth- 
er saying: “He that is not with me is 
against me.” The distinction between 
the two statements ts two-fold. In the 
one case it is “not against,” and in the 
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other it is “not with.” In the one case 
it is “not against” the disciples in their 
work, while in the other it is “not 
with” Christ. If aman uses knowledge 
that he possesses, is doing work that 
Christ wants him to do, he is not 
against Him even if he does not abso- 
lutely follow Him. We have many 
such men in the world today. The 
business of the disciples in that case 
was to let him go on doing this good 
work, leaving him to Him who 
knows all things and all hearts. There 
are circumstances, however, when the 
acceptance of Christ in His person and 
work is a test of character; and then 
he that is not with Him is against Him. 

One would think that this teaching 
of Jesus would have been enough for 
the disciples; but we find in the next 
chapter the account of an incident 
which evidently occurred some time 
afterward, in what is called the Perean 
ministry, on the other side of the Jor- 
dan. When His footsteps were dogged 
by the Pharisees, trying to find fault 
in Him, and while defending Himself 
against them, a number of women of 
the common people, who were attract- 
ed to His work and to His person, 
brought their little children to Him 
and asked Him to give them his bless- 
ing. The disciples had evidently for- 
gotten about the lesson given them in 
the house of Peter, and tried to keep 
them away, on the theory that they 
were bothering a very tired man. Jesus 
was deeply displeased, and said to 
them: Why can’t you suffer the little 
children to come unto me? Why do 
you forbid them? Have I not told 
you that of such is the kingdom of 
heaven? I will now go further and say 
to you that no man is fit to enter the 
kingdom unless he has the uncon- 
sciousness and humility of a little 
child, which gladly runs at the request 
of his father and obeys his commands. 
It is this childlike simplicity, this will- 
ingness to do the will of God, this 
spirit of love and of service, that 
marks the true disciple and renders 
him worthy of admission into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

As the time drew near when Jesus 
“should be received up, he steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem.” He 
sent messengers on ahead, and these 
entered a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready for Him. We are told that 
they did not receive Him in this vil- 
lage “because his face was as tho he 
were going to Jerusalem.” When John 
and James saw this, in their zeal and 
devotion to their Master, they asked 
if they might not call down fire from 
heaven to consume this inhospitable 
village. It was quite natural that in 
their love for the Master they should 
resent such treatment, especially as 
the east was a land where such inhos- 
pitality would be nothing short of an 
indignity. Even tho the reason lay in 
the long-standing, bitter hostility be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans, 
there would also be in it the assump- 
tion that Jesus was the teacher of a 
false doctrine, and that they did not 
wish to receive Him as a religious 
leader, or even to appear to do so. 

Jesus rebuked the two disciples, just 
as later on He rebuked Simon Peter in 
the garden of Gethsemane, when he 
struck off the ear of the servant of the 
high priest with his sword. It was 
not by such methods of violence that 
He was to build up His kingdom, but 
rather by following the precepts He 
had uttered in their hearing in the 
Sermon on the Mount; not by destroy- 
ing men’s bodies, but by changing their 
lives and saving their souls. Then 
they went on to another village, pre- 
sumably finding one more kindly dis- 
posed. 


Outline on Public Health 


A subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me where our 
club can get an outline of a course of 
study on public health?” 

An outline for a study course on 
public health was prepared for wo- 
mens’ clubs by a joint committee of 
the American Medical Association and 
the home economics department of the 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. This 
outline may be obtained from the 
American Medical Association, 535 


North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The parts suited to a child welfare 
program are: Program 111, “The Cost 
of Food”; Section B, Program 4, “The 
Care of Food”; Program 8, “Control of 
Communicable Diseases” (Sections A, 
B and D); Program 9, “The Cost of 
Preventable Diseases.” Each of these 
is accompanied by a good bibliography. 

















SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Reddy Fox Wears Red 


Peter Rabbit sat in the middle of the 
dear old briar-patch, making faces and 
laughing at Reddy Fox. Of course that 
wasn't a nice thing to do, not a bit nice. 
But Peter had just had a narrow escape, 
a very narrow escape, for Reddy Fox had 
sprung out from behind a bush as Peter 
came down the Lone Little Path, and had 
so nearly caught Peter that he had actu- 
ally pulled some fur out of Peter's coat. 
Now Peter was safe in the dear old briar- 
patch. He was a little out of breath, be- 
cause he had had to use his long legs as 
fast as he knew how, but he was safe. 
You see, Reddy Fox wouldn't run the risk 
of tearing his handsome red coat on the 
brambles. Besides, they scratched ter- 
ribly. 


yet!” snarled Reddy, as he gave up and 
started back for the Green Forest. 


“Reddy Fox is very sly! 

Reddy Fox is very spry! 

But sly and spry, ‘tis vain to try 
To be as sly and spry as I.” 


Reddy 
but 


When Peter Rabbit shouted this, 
looked back and showed all his teeth, 
Peter only laughed, and Reddy 
on. Peter watched him out of sight. 

“My! I wish I had such a handsome 
coat,” he said, with a long sigh, for you 
know Peter’s coat is very plain, very plain 
indeed. 

“You wouldn't if you had to wear it for 
the same reason that Reddy Fox has to 
wear his. A good heart and honest ways 
are better than fine clothes, Peter Rab- 
bit.” 

Peter looked up. There was saucy, 
pert, little Jenny Wren, fussing around in 
one of the old bramble bushes. 

“Hello, Jenny!” said Peter. 
Reddy Fox wear a red coat?” 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 
know?” Jenny Wren looked very hard at 
Peter with her sharp eyes. “I thought 
everybody knew that! You certainly are 
slow, Peter Rabbit. I haven't time to tell 
you about it now. Go ask Grandfather 
Frog; he knows all about it.’”” Jenny Wren 
bustled off before Peter could find his 
tongue. 

Now, you all know how full of curiosity 
Peter Rabbit is. Jenny Wren’s busy 
tongue had set that curiosity fairly boil- 
ing over. He just couldn't sit still for 
wondering and wondering why Reddy Fox 
wears a red coat. He had never thought 
anything about it before, but now he 
couldn't get it out of his head. He just 
had to know. So, making sure that Reddy 
Fox had disappeared in the Green Forest, 
Peter started for the Smiling Pool, lip- 


“Why does 


perty, lipperty, lip, as fast as he could 
go. There he found Grandfather Frog, 
sitting on his big, green lily-pad, just as 
usual. 


Grandfather Frog, why 
panted 


“If you please, 
does Reddy Fox wear a red coat?” 
Peter, quite out of breath. 

“Chug-a-rum!"" grunted Grandfather 
Frog, crossly. ‘Don't you know that it 
is very impolite to disturb people when 
they are having a nap?” 

. , Indeed I am, Grand- 
father Frog,”” said Peter, very humbly. 
“Will you tell me if I come again some 
time when you are not so sleepy?” 

Now, like everybody else, Grandfather 
Frog is rather fond of Peter Rabbit, and 
now Peter Icoked so truly sorry, and at 
the same time there was such a look of 
disappointment in Peter’s eyes, that 
Grandfather Frog forgot all about his 
crossness. 

“Chug-a-rum!”" said he. ‘You and your 
questions are a nuisance, Peter Rabbit, 
and I may as well get rid of you now as 
to have you keep coming down here and 
pestering me to death. Besides, anyone 
who has to keep such a sharp watch for 
Reddy Fox as you do ought to know why 
he wears a red coat. If you'll promise 
to sit perfectly still and ask no foolish 
questions, I'll tell you the story.” 

Of course Peter promised, and settled 
himself comfortably to listen. And this is 
the story that Grandfather Frog told. 

(Concluded next week) 





New York Has Daylight Saving Law— 
President Moran of the Greater New 
York board of aldermen, introduced a 
daylight saving law, which is effective 
from the last Sunday in March to the 
last Sunday in October. The measure 
becomes effective next March and is ap- 
plicable to Greater New York city. 
Mayor Hylan of New York city in ap- 
proving the measure said: “This ordi- 
nance will give the people of the city 
an extra hour in the evening for recrea- 
tion and pleasure and likewise save 
them from paying “such large gas and 
electric light bills.” 


“Never mind, Peter Rabbit, I'll get you 
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you put into it. That’s 
your family. 


family meals, does the ironing 





Have a Home 


the Neighbors Will Envy 


T’S up to you to get out of life at least as much as 


Why tolerate a dark, gloomy home, when it would 
be so bright and cheery if you had a 


Carbide Lighting OLT.., Cooking Plant 


Not only would your Colt Plant give you an abundance 
of the prettiest, brightest light in the world for every room 
in the house and for the barns, but the same gas cooks the 


Young folks demand the modern things. 
are certainly entitled to them. 


Hundreds of thousands of home-owners know from ex- 
perience that the Colt Plant gives more and better service 
at less cost than any lighting plant on the market. 


Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors who 
have used the Colt Plant for years. 


‘J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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Pendergast Fence Book 


Just off the press—a complete treatise on 
selecting, buying and erecting wire fence. 
mt free upon request. 


We sell fuil gauge heavy galvanized 
fence and bar wire direct from factory 
at first cost. Why pay more? 


United Fence Company 
OF STILLWATER 

323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 

263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 














American Fence 


il gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rat or quality galvanizing, f 
against weather sobditicns. 
Special! Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
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Qil Meal and Cottonseed Meal 
Outlook 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“With linseed oil meal bringing $76 
aton, and 43 per cent cottonseed meal 
pringing $80 per ton, do you consider 
these feeds economical to use? Would 
it seem to you that the mills will be 
able to maintain the present high 
prices on these two meals, taking into 
consideration the possible output of 
flaxseed and cottonseed in the country 
this year? Is there an export demand 
that is taking much of these meals 
away from this country at the present 
time?” 

If it were not for the fact that there 
ig this year an exceedingly short crop 
of both flaxseed and cottonseed, both 
ol meal and cottonseed meal should 
be selling at the present time at around 
$6 to $70 a ton. As a matter of fact, 
they are selling $10 to $20 a ton higher 
than this, and as a consequence farm- 
ers will feed them in smaller amounts 
than usual. Oil meal is still decidedly 
worth while for many farmers, but 
these farmers who have customarily 
fed their cattle two or three pounds 
daily will this year try to get along 
with one pound a day. 

In view of-the short crop and the 


demand im European countries, the 
present price is probably legitimate 
epough. At the present time the for- 


eign countries do not seem to be ftak- 
ing so much of the meals as they did 
during the summer. It is expected, 
however, that after the first of the 
year, they will begin to buy more heav- 
ily of cottonseed meal and oil meal. 
During the next month, prices may go 
somewhat lower than- they are now, 
but after the first of the year we rath- 
er look for even higher prices. 


Cost of Gain on Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I am pasturing a bunch of lambs 
for another party, at 10 cents per 
poind of gain. They are in a good 
pasture and have a rape field adjoin- 
ing. Feed will soon be short, and I 
would like to know if I can afford to 
allow these lambs to run in the corn 
field at 10 cents per pound of gain, 
with corn at $1.20 a bushel. Which 
wil make the largest number of 
pounds of gain on a given amount of 
com—hogs or sheep?” 

As long as our correspondent can 
keep these lambs gaining on pasture, 
rape and the undergrowth of corn, he 
should make a profit on the gains at 10 
cents per pound. But as soon as the 
lambs begin to eat much corn at $1.20 
per bushel, the cost will soon run up 
to 13 or 14 cents a pound. 

Lambs do not ordinarily use corn 
quite so economically as hogs, altho 
they have the advantage over hogs 
that they will consume roughage fed 
in connection with corn, to better ad- 
Vantage. Even at the present time, 
when hogs are selling somewhat lower 
per hundred than lambs, we incline to 
the idea that hogs furnish a better 
market for the corn, unless it is also 
desired to get rid of a considerable 
amount of roughage in connection with 
thecorn at the same time. 








Gilt Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
‘1 have seme pure-bred gilts which 


érénow as fat as I would like to have 
hem. From now on I wish to carry 
then along in just good, growthy con- 
«itn. I am thinking of feeding some 
‘l@ts, grommd oats and corn. Shorts 
&@$50 per ton, old corn is $1.25 per 
bughel, and new corn is $1.05 per 
bughel.” 


If-onr correspondent can get tank- 
*éat less than $110 per ton, we sug- 
eat that he feed these gilts one-third 
“a pound of tankage daily, one-half 
bond of shorts, one pound of ground 
cats, and enough new corn to keep 
them in the flesh desired. Probably 
ty of corn per gilt daily will 





~prenty. Shorts at $50 per ton are 
~ ether too high-priced. However, 
< @ur correspondent is unable to get 
lage, it may be advisable for him 

d his average gilt as much as 






e-- 





two pounds of shorts daily. Two 
pounds of shorts, one pound of oats 
and a pound or so of corn will keep the 
gilts coming along in good, growthy 
condition, but the cost will probably be 
more than where a small amount of 
tankage is fed and the shorts m the 
ration are greatly reduced. 


A good quality of alfalfa, either | 


whole or ground, is spleadid for brood 
sows of all kinds. When brood sows 
are fed on self-feeders it is am excel- 
lent idea to keep before them at all 
times a mixture of about equal parts 
of ground alfalfa and ground corn. 


Runty Pigs 

An Towa correspondent, who has 2 
good strain of Durocs and is feeding 
a splendid ration of corn, tankage, 
skim-milk and middlings, writes that 
his pigs have never done poorer. He 
wonders if the trouble is with the feed, 
the breed, or what it is. 

These pigs must be diseased. Per- 
haps the trouble is tuberculosis con- 
tracted from the cattle. Tuberculosis 
oftentimes has no pronounced symp- 
toms and is very common among hogs. 
Possibly the trouble is the internal 
form of recro-bacillosis. In this event 
he should get rid of his pigs as soon 
as possible, thoroly clean up the place, 
disinfect, and wait three or four 
months, and then bring in healthy 
stock from a strong, healthy herd. 








Steer Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty high-grade, white- 
faced steers, weighing 900 pounds 
each, that I wish to feed for about 100 
days. FE have silage made from corn 
that would have gone forty or fifty 
bushels per acre; alfalfa hay, corn at 
$1.10 per bushel, and oil meal at $83 
per ton. What would be the best ra- 
tion for these steers under such condi- 
tions? Should I feed the ear corn thru- 
out the feeding period, or simply feed 
it during the last half of the feeding 
period?” 

If our correspondent has plenty of 
silage and his steers are rather thin, 
we suggest an average daily ration of 
forty or fifty pounds of silage, four or 
five pounds of alfalfa hay, and a pound 
or two of oil meal. Oil meal at $83 a 
ton is really a little too high in price, 
but nevertheless we believe it will be 
worth while to feed as much as a 
pound or two of it per steer daily. A 
little ear corn might be added to the 
ration during the last month or so of 
the feeding period, but we would not 
do this unless there were hogs fol- 
lowing. 

If our correspondent’s silage is limit- 
ed, we would suggest an average daily 
ration of twenty or thirty ponnds of 
silage, five to ten pounds of alfalfa hay, 
one or two pounds of oil meal, and ten 
to fifteen pounds of corn, the corn be- 
ing gradually increased until as niuch 
as seventeen or eighteen ponds are 
being fed toward the close of the feed- 
ing period. 


Fall Pig Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you recommend as the 
best fall pig ration during the winter?” 

With economic conditions as they 
prevail this winter in the corn belt, 
we advise giving the fall pigs free ac- 
cess to corn in one self-feeder and 
tankage in another. If a good grade of 
alfalfa hay or alfalfa meal may be had, 
we would also give the pigs just a 
little alfalfa. There seems to be just a 
little something in alfalfa which is val- 
uable, altho it is certainly inadvisable 
to feed much of it to fattening pigs, on 
account of the high percentage of 
erude fiber. Of course, the pigs should 
also have free access to water, salt 
and lime. There seems to be no ad- 
vantage whatever in slopping, except 
under conditions where pigs are not 
otherwise getting enough water. If it 
is necessary to hand-feed the fall pigs, 
we would give the average pig about 
half a pound of tankage daily, fed dry 
or im a very thick slop, and in addition 
would feed all the corn the pigs will 
take twice daily, 
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le More Profitable Stock 
at Fifth Less Food Cost! 


If you could raise every one of cattle, sheep and hogs at 
a 20 per cent reduction m costs, think what it would 
mean in extra profits! That's what youcan do. You can save 
the 20 per cent of grain which fed whole goes to waste; you can 
also realize more on your animals. Because ona balanced ration 


of digestible ground feed they thrive better, fatten faster! 






America’s Leading Feed Mill 

Grind corn, snapped, shelled, om cob, 

or complete stalk, ear, leaves and all. 
ind oats, oat hulls, barley, rye, al- 

falfa, clover, millet, kaffr com and 


other roughage crops. Grind ‘em wet 
or dry—can’t clog—do it in one 





provides the cheapest, quickest, 
easiest method known of grindimg the 
food. Hundreds of thousands of Letz 
owners will tell you so. In fine grind- 
ing, light running, durability and 
capacity these mills positively beat 


all other processes. operation. 

~~ _ to the aon a Saves 25 cent to 40 cent belt 
selt-sharpening, steel, grinding plates ‘ ‘at 

with their thousands of keen cutting mg ven Eahew. a 


vairs. Plates self-sharpening. Guar- 
anteed to outlast from 3 to 5 sets of 
These plates cut, grind, pulverize ordmary plates. Other exclusive 
into finest meal anything grindable. features. 


WRITE NOW for 2 Valuable FREE Books 


One is our catalug illustrating and pricing Letz Mills, both Hand and Gas power. The 
other is on Scientific Feeding. Shows how tocut costs and increase profits on all stock 
Write for books at once. 


The Letz Manufacturing Co. 
311 East Road Crown Point, Ind. 
25 Central Distributing Points Insare Prompt Seroice Thru DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


scissor-like edges. 











Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 


At Lowest 
Cost of 
Fuel and 
Labor 


9 sizes 
22 styles 


2 to 22 
Horse- 
power 





Feed Mill 
Booklet 


Compound Kadiater 


FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 





Write for it Today Regular Piping 
—tells why there is asaving of 25% Sinnntesnmes! Prices 


in feed when ground with 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 







Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the lates¢ 
scientific improvements. 
» Every furnace fully guar- 

anteed. Absolutely a first 
‘ class, high grade 











 . Le and size to suit your need eeing Plant. 
AA a —sh p tosh p. Cap 300 Write for free deserip- 
° 150 bu. per hour. Get booklet. tive catalog and our first 
——.., er Mfg.& Eng.Co. " cost prices. 
iD 9g ee oe J BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
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ror FOURS 


“Reel” m: 
REAL MO ey. Weare MANUPACTO. 


RERS—have our own outlet—and can and 
do pay you ae for yourcatch. Ship to 
us this season and get bigger checks than 
you thought possible. 


HIGH PRICES NOW 


By shipping to us promp you are abso- 
ae my ty high prices, Don’t part with 
a single fur till you get our market letter. 
Write us today for 
latest market news 
price list and ship- 
ping tags. They 
are a. Send us 
10c for a copy of 
the REEL INDIAN’S 
TRAPPER GUIDE—a 
most valuable book 
for trappers. 


HERNAN REEL & ce. 
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20 W. Kinzie 8t., 
Chicago, Lil. 









TRAPPERS GUIDE ei 


If you trap at all trap right—~ hy 
you can’t afford to be without 
this guide—it’s the newest, m 
complete work of ite kind— peauti: ‘nl five-color 
cover for your wall. Free trappers supply 
liste and helps galore! Let Rogers keep you 
supplied with MARKET REPORTS, 
PRICES AND NEWS—SERVICE FREE 
Rogers pays highest prices for furs —deals direct 
with you--pays shipping charges on furs and charges 
no commission--that's why you get most for your 
catch from Rogers. Sendtoday. Get the Trappers 
Guide--outfit at lowest cost--see og complete 
eoapeere © eupoly we re free, Write 
today--don’ Dept. 166 


ROGERSEUES2 


Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


sor eg FREE 

















get years of wear--more service-- 
more value from a coat or robe made 
from your horse or cow hide and it 
— you less than a cloth overcoat or 


Save $25 gases overat 


Send today tor our "book which fllus- 
nd make from 












OBE TA TA FANNING, COMPANY 
ret 8t, Des Moines, i towa 


$275 EASY! 
Trapping Pays Big 


Make $200 to $500 in spare time and have 
real sport. Fred Stanley of Nebr., made 
$275 in two months trapping in spare 
time and shipping to Biggs at K. C. 

advance information new. We start 
you and show you how to cash in big. 
FREE Send your name today for Free 

Subscription to ‘Trappers’ Exchange’’ 

Greatest trappers’ magazine published. 
Gives secrets of successful trapping. 
Free catalog of trappers supplies. 


E, W. BIGGS & Co. 
Kansas ClTY. “Wo. 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil) 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us someth'ng which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


Milk 

First, I want to advise you with all 
the force I can to drink at least a 
quart—and better, two quarts—of milk 
every day. This means two or three 
glasses with every meal. If you do 
this, it makes very little difference 
whether you eat any meat or not. You 
can eat a little meat because it tastes 
good, but you won’t need it to build up 
your bones and muscles. 

I have known of people who claimed 
that they couldn’t stand milk. They 
said it made them constipated. And 
yet, later on, I have seen these same 
people drinking milk under the doctor’s 
orders and getting along very nicely. 
Milk will come more nearly agreeing 
with every one than any food I know 
of. The protein or muscle-building ma- 
terial of milk is more nearly digestible 
than the protein of any other food. 
Pound for pound, it is twice as digest- 
ible as the protein of bread or pota- 
toes, and four or five times as digest- 
ible as the protein of beef. 

Milk was put together by nature for 
the special object of promoting the 
best growth of young animals. It is 
interesting to notice how the milk 
from different animals varies. For ex- 
ample, cat’s milk contains nearly 10 
per cent of muscle-building material, 
whereas cow’s milk contains only 3.5 
per cent, and human milk less than 2 
per cent. The young kitten doubles its 
weight in a week, whereas the calf re- 
quires nearly two months to double in 
weight, and a baby about six months. 
The young kitten is a fast grower, and 
has a milk especially adapted to pro- 
moting fast growth, whereas the baby 
is a slow grower and has a milk pecu- 
liarly adapted to slow growing. It is 
interesting to notice that the colt takes 
longer to double in weight than any 
other of our common animals, and that 
mare’s milk is more nearly like human 
milk than the milk of any of our other 
animals. The young pig and the young 
lamb are very rapid growers, and both 
ewe’s milk and sow’s milk are much 
like cats’ milk in being extremely rich 
in muscle-building material. 

While cow’s milk is a little too rich 
in muscle-building material to give the 
best results with voung babies, never- 
theless, it is an almost ideal food for 








all human beings except very young 
babies. The chief objection urged 
against it is the chance of disease 


germs. Some people have become in- 
fected with tuberculosis thru milk. In 
the cities, the big milk men pasteurize 
all the milk, in order that they may be 
absolutely certain that the milk is not 
carrying tuberculosis. On the farm, 
you don’t need to worry much about 
milk containing tuberculosis germs if 
your cows are healthy, especially if 
they have been tested for tuberculosis 
by the tuberculin test. If you are ever 
in doubt about disease germs being in 
your milk, boil it, and then drink it 
warm. Boiled milk forms a much soft- 
er curd in the stomach than raw milk, 
and doctors who have studied the prob- 
lem most intently say that it is more 
easily digested. And this is based on 
actual experiment. Professor Evvard, 
of Ames, Iowa, working with a big 
eastern baby doctor, regurgitated 
(vomited) raw milk and boiled milk at 
different stages of digestion, and the 
doctors could plainly see that boiled 
milk makes a softer, more digestible 
curd than raw milk. Milk toast, there- 
fore, made with hot milk, should be 
one of the very finest of foods. 

When you came in dry from the 
field and gulped down a glass of milk 
in about two seconds, did your mother 
ever say to you: “Don’t drink your milk 
so fast”? It is an old idea of the doc- 
tors that we ought to sip our milk, so 
that it won’t make such a hard curd in 
the stomach. But, as a matter of fact, 
when the doctors actually looked into 
the matter with Professor Evvard, and 
saw the curds with their own eyes, 
they found that the curd was actually 
smaller when the milk was swallowed 
rapidly than when it was sipped slow- 
ly. Drink your milk any way you want 
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on Your Feet 






Easy 


and Stylish 


HESE fine shoes for women 
will give you some new ideas 
about comfort and style. Comfort 
was the original idea on which they 
were built —and they feel so differ- 
ent on your feet that you notice it 

the moment 

you try them 

It’s much 

more than or- 

dinary shoe 

comfort. 


x D Martha Washington Shoes 

give you comfort without a 

sacrifice of style. All the latest 

styles are included in this line— 

high and Jow cut, lace and button. 
You will notice they have an 
excellence of detail that gives 
them the stamp of quality. They 
wear as well as they look and 
feel. Martha Washington Shoes 
are built on honor! 


B' EWARE of 
imitations. The 
genuine have the 
Martha Washing- 
ton nameand Mayer 
Trade Mark on the 
shoe. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle 
them, write us. 


%, 
MONORBILT 


This shde has been widely imitated. Look for the 
name and trade-mark on the sole or label in the top. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


HONORGILT Milwaukee, Wis, 



















make your next shipment 
of furs, until you get our 
price list. Compare our fig- 
ures with the prices others 
pay, and you will agree 
that you get 


MORE MONEY 


for FURS 
tre” Clay Export Co. 


If you ens e never before shipped to us—try us just once, and 
be convinced that we pay higher prices for fursto all U.S 

\) and Canadian Trappers thanothersdo. Welive upto our 

promises — give trappers who ship us great_benefits of 


A World-Wide Market 


which we have in Russia, China, England, North and South 
America. We = oe those markets where we et the high- 
est prices. refore, we can pay you, and a!! trappers, 
More Money. Sun to Clay Export Co. and get the most. 


Get This FREE Book Ss!" Es f 
poh - 


iso our new F 
























































trappers — Crockett, . ; 
@ you a more <p trapper. Book free to trappers only. 
Get it today—we’ll also keep you posted on the fur market. 


RSS CLAY EXPORT COMPANY 
Furs for the World's Trade 
1127.X —West 35th Street CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








Wenesd milla millions ne of furs, and will payspet 
cash immed ¢ market is un- 
emails strong; yoy we retailing in the 
cities at ws 

prices of Iast year. ou will get top prices 
and fairest saan Funsten, St. 
Louls World” ”s Largest Fur House.” 


FREE 1 Trappers’ Guide 


Shows animals in color from drawings by 

Charles SSSR Bull—also how, — 4 

and when to trap. * Book 

of Trapping Supplies, Game Laws 
Trappers’ Guide. AlsoPree Mar- 

ket Reports and Shipping Tags. Write! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
38s Fumsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











is active! Small shipments get same 
attention aslarge, Experts 

elt and give you top prices. 
FREE book of T: 


Tags. Market Reports, Etc. 
Smoke 


WGets every 
, gbeak. in the 


Leok! Mo. t traps 
$1.35 adoz. Others just aslow. Get our 
price list. Write today! 


F.C. TAYLOR 
FUR CO. 








#MONEY IN FURS 
McMILLAN 


HIDES PELTS WOOL 


a Crt monnsy PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS =: : 3: 3 3 
Write for Price List 


M° MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
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buble sg 

| Don't fail to get our fist. We want all the hides 
oa furs that est prices and honest grading can 


Onahe Hide & Fur Co., 7395. 13St., Omabe, Neb. 

















to, provided, of course, that you ob 
serve proper table manmers. 

Don’t drink milk with too much 
cream in it. Cream is very slow in di- 
gesting, and will stay in the stomach 
for hours. Ordinary Holstein or Short- 
horn milk, with three or four per cent 
of butter-fat, is the most healthful. 
Skim-milk forms a very hard curd very 
quickly, and cream forms a very soft 
curd very slowly. A happy medium is 
a milk with about three per cent fat. 

Drink two quarts of milk daily, eat 
what you care to in the way of bread, 
meat and potatoes, and once im a while 
some fruit. Oranges are especially 
good. I believe that most human be- 
ings could live indefinitely on bread 
and milk, with an occasional orange, 
and be much healthier than they now 
are. 


Determining the Age of Cattle 
By the Teeth 


We reprint herewith suggestions for 
determining the age of cattle, as given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1066, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

“The age of cattle can be approxi- 
mated closely by the appearance, de- 
velopment and subsequent wear of 
their second incisor teeth. Cattle have 
eight incisor teeth, all in the lower 
jaw. In the calf at birth, two or more 
of the temporary or first incisor teeth 
are present. With the first month the 
entire eight incisors have appeared. 





Fig. 1—Internal face of incisors of the 


cal. 


“As the animal approaches two 
years of age, the center pair of tem- 
porary incisor teeth or pinchers are 
replaced by the permanent pinchers, 
which at two years attain full develop- 


Fig. 2—Internal face of incisors at two 
years. 

“At from two and one-half to three 
years, the permanent first intermedi- 
ates are cut, and are usually fully de- 
veloped at three years. 


Fig. 3—Internal face of incisors at three 
years. 


“At three and one-half years the 
second intermediates or laterals are 
cut. They are on a level with the first 
intermediates, and begin to wear at 
four years. 


Fig. 4—Internal face of incisors at four 


years. 


“At four and one-half to five years, | 


the corner teeth are replaced, the ani- 
mal at five years having the full com- 
plement of ineisors with the corners 
fully developed. 


Fig. 5—Internal face of incisors at five 
years. 

“At five to six years there is a level- 
ing of the permanent pinchers, the 
pimchers usually being leveled at six, 
and both pairs of intermediates par- 
tially leveled and the corner imcisors 
showing wear. 

“From seven to eight, the pinchers 


Ségaaee” 


Pig. G@—Internal face of incisors at twelve 


years. 
are noticeably worn; from eight to 
nine the middie pairs, and by tem years 
the corner teeth. 


Send ForThis 
‘CT a-¥-b m= Lele) 


It’s just what you've been 
looking for. THE ART OF 
TRAPPING” is the best and 
most complete Trapper's 
Guideever published—prepared 
at great expense—by experts. It 
gives a complete and accurate de- 
scription, pictures and tracks ofthe 
different Fur-bearers of = Am- 
Fae it tells when and whe 
the best and most successful 
trapping maleate the right kind of baits and 
scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 
of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make thent worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


Wr 
Hyg» «i iz X W? “SHUBERT” 
will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
Tip) in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
@ mail the coupon toc 
“FHE ART OF TRAPPIN * ig NOT a supply cata- 
( log—tnst a real Trapper’s Guide containing information 
y bY i of inestimable value to any trapper. It will guide and 
e 
y] iN 


| f 


lenced trapper and teach the beginner the 

“Ha art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 

ers. No trapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book. Send for your copy at once. 


SHUBERT, we. 


THE CARGEST —s ‘N THE WORLD Cw FURS 


AMER FURS 


RICAN 
5-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.— AW & YU! 
SIGN ANDO MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
arid keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 





Name 





Post Office 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 


RED_ Box Ne__ 
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Get More For Your Furs and 
Quicker Returns This Year 


ty stretched furs 
ring TO percent to G0 


Sirere pan oem re, 
ar 


This is your year to make big money. Your furs will 
bring twice and three times the priee you got im the old 


Be sure to get all they are worth. Ship to 


Reeneel 


fat therm ape sce 8 pay 


cio? your bur 


earner ane 


f Be ar 
Ww. R. Paseo ns 227 South 


oe ye Spas todas trup- 


% oes market report. 
hb St., Des Moines, lowa 











“After six years the areh gradually 
loses its rounded contour and becomes 
nearly straight by the twelfth year. In 
the meantime, the teeth have gradual- 
ly become triangular in shape, dis- 
tinctly separated, and show the pro- 
gressive wearing to stubs. 





Wooden Tile 


Some years ago, when Uncle Henry 
was writing of the development of the 
old farm in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, he mentioned the 
wooden drains which he helped his 
father put in to take the surplus wa- 
ter out of the land, and said that they 
seemed to do the business satisfac- 
torily for many years after he left the 
old farm and came to fowa. 

We are reminded of this by a story 
which comes from Boston. Not long 
since, workmen who were digging up 
one of the streets in Boston came 
across about fifty feet of wooden wa- 
ter mains, which were installed in the 
city im 1789 and used continually up 
uptil 1840 for bringing water into the 
city. In all some fifteen miles of 
these wooden mains were laid. They 
were replaced in 1840 with ten-imch 
iron pipes. The wooden water mains 
were approximately sixteen inches in 
outside diameter, left in their natural 
condition om the outside except that 
the bark was removed. There were 
four-inch and twoinch holes bored 
thru them to carry the water. 

The old mains which were dug up 
recently are reported to have been 
found im first class condition. While 
the outside surface is rotted, the wood 
itself is still hard and apparently as 
good as ever. 





TRAPPERS! 

s 

Withfurprices thehigh- 

estin history, it will pay you big to 

keep postedon the market. Write forour 
“Great Central 'ur Market Report,”’ Free, 


SPLITS HIS PROFIT 
Wegradehighandpayhigh 4 
—split our profit with 
you by working on a 
small] margin. Thie policy 
means more NET MONEY 
| Lae ya _ — the 

r-Ouyl ouse 
in’ the Central West. 
Write today for Price 
Lis F; 














FUR BUYERS WANTED 


We buy ail kinds and from all sections. Send us 
your shipment and if we satisfy you bw others; ff 
net, tell us. We spectaiize tn No. 2 3 Skunk. 
Pay trom 10% to 30% higher Rt than any other 
firertm Amerfca. We issue no fancy and misleading 
literature, but will give you a square deal of no busi- 
ness. Forty years’ experience. 


MOW ELL FUR CO. 
555 EB. College St., ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Why Not a Pure Fabric Law? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every man interested in the sheep 
and wool industry should exert every 
effort to acquaint the buying public 
with the full meaning of the efforts on 
the part of sheepmen for a pure fabric 
law. This will benefit no one more 
than the one who buys clothing, and 
that means every one. No one buys 
feeds today that are not labeled, and 
where would the dairy industry be 
without the oleomargarine law? The 
sheepmen of America want and should 
have similar protection. 

This menace to our sheepmen from 
the presence of shoddy in apparel is 
considered even greater than is the 
menace of dumping wool in America 
from other countries. Unless measures 
are taken to free the grower from un- 
fair competition, it is useless to talk 
about the protection and development 
of the sheep industry. It would be 
very similar to a man who fenced to 
keep foxes away from his chickens, 
and at the same time there were weas- 
els within the chicken yard. 

In former days, wool meant wool. 
“All wool and a yard wide” was a term 
of some significance. A suit of clothes 
or an overcoat made of wool was ex- 
pected to be of enduring worth. Today 
it is not. The reason is that so much 
shoddy is introduced into woolens that 
the strength of the cloth is impaired. 
It is very difficult to determine wheth- 
er a piece of cloth is made from virgin 


wool or part wool and part shoddy. 
There is one infallible test. That is 
the one of wear. Wool will wear a 


long while, and shoddy will show its 
bad features in short order. The shod- 
dy industry has assumed great propor- 
tions in America. It is said that 80 per 
cent of the raw material used in manu- 
facturing “all wool” clothing is shoddy. 
This will explain why your clothes do 
not wear as well as formerly. This 
shoddy is wool, but it is re-vamped 
wool It is wool that has lost its 
strength thru the re-working process 
to which it has been subjected, and 
the more times it has been re-worked 
the poorer the quality has become. The 
purchaser of clothes has been paying 
all-wool prices for a pile of punk. It 
is time that the public be protected. 
The buyers are deceived, and one 
might say swindled. To a degree the 
retailer is as helpless as the buying 
public. 

The passing of a pure fabric law 
would be of benefit to all except shod- 
dy manufacturers and rag men. The 
passing of this bill would mean that 
money intended by the buying public 
to go to the honest shepherds would 
go to its proper source. There never 
was a time when more people have 
realized the value of the pure fabric 
law, and now is the time for congress 
to pass the bill. The public wishes to 
be free from this profiteer and the 
wool growers from unfair competition. 

In order to protect the public, con- 
gress passed a pure food law. Now 
why not pass a pure clothes law? 
There surely is just as much reason 
for the latter as the former. There is 
a legitimate use for shoddy, but why 
should not shoddy be sold as shoddy, 
and ‘not as wool? A great many woolen 


mill men want to end this fraud. Many 
retail merchants and manufacturers 
also are behind this movement. Why 


not do it now? One of the favorite 
sentences in writing in the schoolroom 
has been: “Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” If it is the best policy, let us 
prove it. Why dodge the issue? Let 
us have all goods branded for what 
they are, and sell goods for what they 
are. If “honesty is the best policy,” 
why not translate it into a fact in 
American trade at home and abroad? 

Various organizations are urging 
that this law be passed. All should be 
interested in this law. The National 
Wool Growers’ Association of the 
West have put up a fund of one cent 
per sheep to help fight for this and 
other bills. The New York Federation 
of Sheep and Wool Growers have re- 


cently passed resolutions endorsing 
this law. The resolutions read as fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas, It has become the common 
practice of many manufacturers of so- 
called woolen fabrics to mix with vir- 
gin wool either cotton, shoddy or re- 
worked wool, and to place such fabrics 
on the market as all-wool fabrics, to 
the great detriment of the consuming 
public as well as the wool growers of 
the country; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this association that proper legislation 





be enacted, requiring all manufactur- 
ers or dealers in woolen fabrics to 
have displayed on each garment or fab- 
ric offered for sale a statement show- 
ing the actual percentage of virgin 
wool therein contained; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a failure so to do, or 
any false statement made in relation 
thereto, shall be subject to an adequate 
fine or imprisonment, or both, as may 
be determined by such legislative en- 


actment.” 
TOM C. STONE. 


Secretary of the Iowa Fleece Woo! 
Growers’ Association. 





Seeding Orchard Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your Missouri corre- 
spondent as to seeding orchard grass 
in the fall, will say that if seeded at 
this time of the year it will winter- 
kill. We seed orchard grass at the 
rate of twenty pounds per acre, in 
February, at the same time as Mam- 





moth clover. The orchard grass does 


not make much showing until after we 
have cut the Mammoth clover for seed. 
From then on we have practically a 
pure stand of orchard grass. If orchard 
grass is to be pastured, turn in on it 
early, so as to keep it from seeding. 
In this section, orchard grass pro- 
duces just about twice as much pas- 
ture as blue grass. Here in southern 
Ohio we do not have as much trouble 
with it freezing out in the winter as 
we do with clover and alfalfa. It will 
stand twelve or fifteen years with one 
seeding here, and crowds out all weeds 
and stops washes. 
J. A. HEAD. 


Ohio. 


Promises and Performances 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What would you think of a man who 
told you a certain bridge at a curve in 
the road near the foot of a large hill 
was in good shape, and you rushed on 
with your car down the hill, expecting 
to cross the bridge, as you thought 
you knew the man well enough to bank 








a 
was out, and you, your car and family 
plunged head on in the marsh ang 
quicksand. 

This, I say, is a similar condition to 
that which confronted the farmer when 
he started to produce the crop which 
he expected to market early in 1929, 
Did you see such as this published ang 
posted in conspicuous places: “Food 
will win the war. We will assure the 
farmers that they will receive a just 
and fair price for what they produce”? 
As a farmer and renter, thru every ef. 
fort possible, I produced about 209 
head of hogs, and bought all the com 
necessary to carry them thru in good 
condition until new corn would do to 
feed. 

I paid all the way from $1.80 to $2.15 
per bushel, with the assurance in mind 
that I would receive a fair and just 
price, not 25 cents per pound, but a 
fair and just price, which would en. 
courage the farmer to retain his brood 
sows. But my faith in the promise~ 
if I may call it such—is fast flitting 


away. 
ROY GILBERT. 
Warren County, Iowa. 
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silo prices, 


sorry? You sell your cattle on the best 
the market is best? That’s right now. 


YOU WANT A 


Silo at Low Cost---Then 
Investigate This Modern Construction 


Who said all silos were alike? Who said silos could not be improved? Who 
said a permanent silo was out of reach for most farmers on account of 


the high price? 
The modern, practical, 


these arguments cold. The Champion 
than others because it's made of the modern, 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


If you have any spare 
time and your territory 
is open, we have a good 
proposition to make you 
selling Champion silos 
The most practical, mest 
economical, easiest and 
best selling silo on the 
market. 


ed, permanent silo material yet produced and sells ata 


price every farmer 


creasing 
een 


steel door frame. 


ANl of these features used in connection with the modern per- 


manent oil-filled silo 


the improvements and construction. details. 
that it’s the one silo to buy if you want a real permanent 


Those who are now 
selling other silos will 
serve their interests 
best by getting details 
of our agent's proposi- 


at a reasonable cost. 


PLANTED INTO FOUNDATION 
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Champion Silo, it’s now. 
Labor—shipping conditions—material sit- 
uation—the 3 most important factors that govern 
are most favorable right now. 

That means the farmer who is wide awake, who wants the 


most for his money, who increases his profits by grasping opportunities, is 
going to be at least $100 better off by getting busy now than he who waits, 


Which are you? One who acts and makes money or one who waits and is 


absolutely permanent Champion Silo knocks all 


Can’t rot, can’t swell, won’t crumble or crack. 
in more perfect condition than any silo made. 
Construction on 
ause the silo is reinfore ed by 
No other silo butt 
criss cross interlocking anchoring system and heavy interlocking 


as one wnit construction from bott om of foundation to top, 

permanent silo, guaranteed for 50 years, at a_cost far less than 

many so-called’ permanent silos sell ioe. 
© days. 


NOW —TODAY- Send For This 
FREE CATALOG Se absolutely per- 


Western Silo Co. 


tion, 105 11th Street 


on his word? But, alas! the bridge 
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sure as sunrise 
and sunset. If there 
ever was a time to buy a 


market—why not buy a silo when 


PERMANENT 


Silo is different, more permanent 
one and only real ‘satisfactory oil fill- 


who wants a permanent silo can afford. 


Keeps ensilage 
Bo spoiling, no 
Champion is the most modern be- 
ylanting it. into solid concrete 
ike it. Further reinforced by 


material we use, make a silo that is known 


One that can be erec 


about. this re- 
Read the proof 


set cquainted with 
Satisfy ——— 


METHOD OF PLANTING 





e . 29 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
oe va \ 

CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Wester ii Co., 


Gentiemen:—Kindly send = full ppttieuton, about a 
inexpensive permanent silo. ni eo 









llth St, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Also send me catalog free 


| | charge, showing construc’ 
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Have you any spare time to act as agent, if your territory 
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Hog Receipts ond Prices 


Last week, for the six 
ks, hog prices averaged higher 
the week immediately preceding. 
market showed real strength, av- 
aging fully a dollar higher than the 
evious week, in spite of a consider- 
increase in receipts. When the 
ly heavy receipts began to pour in, 
r in November, there is danger of 


first time in 


Sota 
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another serious slump. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for 're- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
yailed week by week from November 


1, 1918, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 





























a]. | 
a 12 | 3 
Siz ie 
e | eal & 
° Fwl o 
2 }|eo| & 
6 |e"] 3 
Ti Oe Se 142 | 125 | 211 
Ne 8 to 15 . 111 120 09 
Mov. 15 to 22 .... 140 | 136 | 210 
Nov pnt ee Vsecasl, 06 1 ake} ae 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144] 211 
Dec G00 30 snkcvcat. (9S. TER") 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 .......| 163 | 173 212 
De MCOES wiweoseal, <0 12 210 
Ue 7 to Jan, 2... 117 120 209 
Jal “Se SAR ae 126 148 | 07 
Jan. 9 to 16 .......| 161 | 148 | 204 
Jan $ to 23 .....0-) 130 | 140 | 202 
mm, 23-46 20 ee.c24.1 13% 35 01 
Jan ’ to Feb. 6 84 106 197 
Fel SU Se acne 117 23 99 
men: 19. 60 20 gas cun 146 146 194 
Fel me? OR De fac ved 163 165 190 
feb. 27 to March 6. 85 102 | 188 
rCh Sky EO. sues 108 | 122 19¢ 
march 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 197 
M 2040 Divan cc. 137 ) 198 
M to April 4 l 123 199 
A] PROUEE shacas 123°} 121 203 
Ay Se arr 118 207 
Ay LS 00-26: i.e. 1i H 209 
Ap 25 to May 2 19 126 210 
M ek Dane cee 129 | 139 212 
wey 8 to-d6 ..... . 134 130 209 
Mey S0-EO 28 kswcaes 127 | 119 212 
may 29 $630 ..oscs 137 | 134 211 
Ma 0 to June 6 154 | 127 10 
Jun 6 to 13 x 125 | 131] 208 
June 13 to 20 .... 165 | 131 212 
meme 20° t0 27: i esas 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146} 218 
Juls to 10 : 120 | 116 | 224 
Juls RR ase. a 149 | I 222 
maly 17 to 24 ..... ‘ 92 105 218 
wuly 24 to 31 .......| 104 | 108 222 
August 1lto 7 i 76 87 06 
August 7 to 14 | 85 210 
Aug Tite St --. 3 OR 1 308 185 
August 21 to 28 ..../ 115 | 112 | 18: 
Aus 28 to Sept. 4] 127 58 | 172 
Sey Pa 32 Ace 130 | 116 | 170 
Se] 1 to 18 _ 90 | 99 159 
Sey 8 to 25 «sale 93 163 
Sey 5 to Oct. 2...) 138 | 101 | 155 
Oct to °S ...c52%] 103 1-202 | 149 
Oct oe 94 | 138 | 144 
Oct oe ae 1141106] 141 
Oct 2 le |; 4{ 137 
Oct 4) j Nov. 6 112 Q4 | 150 
] the ensuing week the ten-year 
ave e has been 180,323 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 641,700 hogs at the eleven mar- 
ket Fg 
on 
te! 
21 
ele 





Corn Products 


G e, which is a sugar substi- 
tut made out of corn and it is 
€asier to grow corn than it sugar 
beet The principal company  en- 
Bag in the manufacture of glucose 
out corn the (Corn Products 
Cor hy, a mpany dominated by 
Standard Oil interests. But what- 
we rests may dominate the Corn 
Pro Company, it has made great 


str during recent years. At one 
un ymmmon stock was. only 
W ut $20 a share, but it has 
gra ly worked higher, reaching 
abo 0 last year, and now finally 
Bell for $96, which is the highest 
boil n record. Some of this in- 
creased value may possibly be due to 
Manipulation, but on the whole is a 
Tes of the fact that far-seeing in- 
Vestors believe that more and more 
‘orn can be manufactured at a profit 


into such products as glucose, starch, 











easily 
belt. 


ually 


find 


ufacture. 


be 


should be more corn manufactured | ver temporary pasture mixture on corn | ctate pool have all been sold, but a 
than ever before. stalk land and plowing his clover mea- | | itity of th 1 site rw rs ~ainaiea 

There is no immediate prospect of | dow up for corn. eee eee ee eee 
the corn by-products supplanting corn Ohio and New York report the same 
as a hog feed. Corn is still selling pom rie These tag a —_ 
h aply enough so he : inevitably f working a cooperative landiing oO 
Sau see chiet fe po agin Iowa Sheepmen to Meet wool sales for years, and seem to be 
tion. Nevertheless, the tendency of When the Iowa division of the | taking the long wait for the money 


seen, 
shortage and 
for corn oil, 


the times 
manufacturing. 


year-old clover meadow into pasture. | the striking features of farm organiza- | addressed by W. W. Latta, of Logan, 
My idea would be to sow some other | tion work. LEarly in the spring, the | Iowa, the association president, and by 
grass seed on this clover meadow. | sheepmen of the state began to realize | a number of other successful sheep- 
What kinds of seed would be best, and | that with the dropping off of the war | men of the state. Professor W. C. Cof- 
how and when should they be seeded?” | qemand for wool, it would require the | fey, of Illinois, will speak on “Produe- 

we have a mild winter, consider- | most careful handling if a fair price | tive and Destructive Agencies in Sheep 
able of this clover may live over to fur- | was secured for their crop. <A state- | Raising in the Middle-West.” Doctor 
nish fair pasture next year. In any wide organization was launched, wool K. W. Stouder, of Ame will discuss 
event, however, we wouid get on this | was handled thru county and state | “Diseases of Sheep.” Other speakers 
ground as early as possible next year | headquarters, and placed for sale col- | of state and national reputation will 
and give it several thoro diskings. We | lectively with a Chicago firm. aid in making a program of unusual 
would then drill in or broadcast on | Th method of handling gave the | interest to sheepmen 


Pasture Problem 
An Illinois correspon 


“Tam short of pasture and am won- 
dering how it would be to turn a two- 


but in 


It may be that 


it most 


To 


the 


is towards more and more 


Increased manufacture of corn may 
have a 


WA L L ACES” FARMER 2289 
each acre about six pecks of oats, | sheepmen the advantage of selling 
on | three pounds of rape seed and six or | wool on the actual graded value, and 


tremendous effect 
our methods of farming in the corn 
instead of feed- 
ing our hogs on corn, we shall event- 
profitable to feed 
them on the by-products of corn man- 
what extent corn 
be manufactured this year remains to 
view of 
increasing 
it would seem that there | er 





demand 


dent writes: 














hold their 
control of 
The forma- 
wool pools was the 
advance in price 
the sheep in- 
including non-mem- 
received a de- 


seven pounds of scarified white sweet thru the power to sell or 
clover. These seeds may be either product—exercising yme 

broadcasted and harrowed in or put in | the course of the market. 

with a drill. The oats will furnish the | tion of the county 
greater part of the pasture in the early | signal for a ma 
summer, but the rape and sweet clover | by local buyers, so that 
will count for more in the late summer | dustry as a whole, 
and fall. bers of the association, 
Our correspondent may well consid- | cided benefit 
trying out an oats, rape, sweet clo- At present 
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sugar 


the finer wools of the 





Fleece Wool Growers’ Association held | With patience. Meanwhile, in order to 


its first state meeting, last January, | &ive a more optimistic tone to the 
there were exactly fifteen members on wool outlook, these associations are 
its rolls. On November 25th and 26th, | backing a “pure fabric” law, designed 
when it meets again, at Marshalltown, | to encourage the increase in the per- 
sitxy-eight counties will be represent- | Centage of virgin wool in clothing, and 


a high tariff to ting 
tralian wool. 


The meeting at 


ubers. shut out comps Aus- 


ed, and 3,800 me 
The growth of the Wool Growers’ 
Association this year has been one of 


Marshalltown will be 
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2—Carey-i ized Block Salt 


composed entirely of Pure Dairy 
Salt, pressed into s lid 50 ib. 
blocks, overcomes all the trou- 
bles of natural rock salt. Placec 
ur rashed 1 past ure Or range 
t saits ani regula ly with- 
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combines Pure’ [ 


just the 
phur to 


mal systems. 
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right proportt 
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4—Carey-ized Stock Tonic 
is composed only of the follow- 


ing: 


lron Sulphate, P 


owdered 


Gentian Root, Bicarbonate of 


Soda, Sulp 
ized Peat, 
Dairy Salt. 


Charcoal, 


phur, Quassia, Carbon- 
and Pure 
It prevent 


8s worms 


and scours, keeps digestion in 
goodorder and saves feed, vital- 
izes the blood, promotes healthy 
activity of kidneys, liver and 
Does away with dosing 
and drenching. Salts animals 
regularly and economically. 


bowels. 
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STOCK TONIC 


BLOCK AND BRICK 


great things in scientific discovery and 
Carey-ized Stock Tonic is the result of gradual development. Years ago we 


Like all really 


manufacture, 
sold the Natural Rock Salt for stock feeding, in connection with our other 
salts, because there was nothing better to be had at that time. But we found 
that it often contained impurities which disagreed with animals; stock feed- 
ers also complained that their animals suffered from sore tongues, caused 
by licking the sharp edges and shale in the natural rock salt. 

So we concei red the idea of pressing Pure Dairy Salt into solid block form; 
had special machinery built which exerts a pressure of 3000 pourds to the 
square inch, and produced the now famous Carey-ized Block Salt. It repre- 
sents the most convenient, surest and economical way of salting live stock, 


The great demand for a Sulphurized Salt among stock feeders next engaged our atten- 
tion. Sulphur is one of the most urgent needs of all animals, is the very best blood puri ifier 
known to medic ¥ science. it is direct in its action on the liver and spleen; also a vital ele- 
ment of the muscles, hair and skin. Carey-ized Block Salt, sulphurized, meets this demand 
ata minimum cost in money and trouble. Finally, after consultation with practical live 
stock men and with the aid of the United States Bureau of Animal Husbandry, we prepared 
and adopted the formula for Carey-ized Stock Tonic Block and Brickh— 


The Guaranteed Worm Destroyer 
and General Live Stock Conditioner 


This product represents the most approved method of promoting animal health. It does 
away with drenching— permits animals to condition themselves 


————————— 


powders, liquids, dosing and 
acc ording to their own instincts, without bother to the caretaker, and at minimum expense. It 
supplies, in correct proportions, all the vegetable and mineral salts which animal nature de- 

ands, and in which o rdinary feeds are deficient, besides being an unfailing worm destroyer. 


< 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic was put on the market only after it had been thoroughly tested by 
practical stock feeders and proven to produce the results 
in every particular. We guarantee it, be- 
vat itis right and can be depended upon 
for satisfactory results when fed according to directions. 


Sold on 60-Days’ Trial Under a 


Positive Satisfaction Guarantee 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic 3-lb. Bricks or 50-Ib. Blocks are 
sold by Grocers, General Stores, Druggists, Feed and Hard- 
ware Stores. If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name (no money) and we will send him for you 12 bricks 
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(35-Ibs.) at $2.90 f. 0. b. Hutchinson, or 50-Ib. block $3.25, or f I have...... 
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Carey Salt Co., Dept. 260 Hutchinson, Kan. 


Please ship Carey-ized Stock Toni - 
as per check mark below under yo 
-Day Trial wore 
O Care of My Dealer. 
O Direct to a > (money order 
enclosed). 
0 One 24-Brick Case. 
O One 12-Brick Case. 
O One 50-lb. Block. 
© Send Free Boo - . ahing 
Live Stock Pay 


we ciaim for it 
1 
cause we know tr 


hogs... COWS... sheep 
if you prefer send us the amount and we will send goods [,....... lutade 
direct to you freight collect. If at the end of 60 yet, trial 
according to directions you are not entirely satisfied we will My Dealer's Name..........-.caseessssaseeensenees . 
refund all your money, including carrying charges. Your 
banker will tell you we are responsible. Fill out and mail seen seaseneete “ 


us the coupon for free book “Making Live Stock Pay.” 


State 


The Carey Salt Company 


Ay Name........... 
> Hutchinson, Kansas coitus 








eho 5 nee career 
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GOATS DYING. 














A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘I would like to have you give me a 
little information on some goats I have 
I think they have some disease, for they 
have runn off of the bowels till they 
become so weak that they finally die. I 
have never had one get well yet The 
young goats are having it the same as the 





old ones. They pasture about thirty-five 
acres of brush—not much grass They 
have the brush picked pretty closely. We 
give them salt once a week, and c them 
some bushes to eat on. There are thirty- 
four head on thirty-five acres There is 
plenty of good water. We have had them 
on the same brush for a little over a 
year now.” 

At once give the goats a change of 
pasture, and in addition feed grain and 
hay, adding green stuff if available. One 
always should open a sheep or goat that 
dies to determine the cause 





of de ct that stomach worms 
may If so, myriads of them 
will he fourth compartment 
of the tomach, and bluestone solution 
should in that event be given as follows: 
Dissolve one ounce of finely powdered 
bluestone (pure sulphate of copper) in 
two quarts of hot water, withholding feed 
and water for twenty-four hours, unless 
very weak, give each adult animal three 
ounces of the solution carefully by means 
of a bottle, or svrings or nozzle, small 
rubber tube and glass funnel Kids take 
from three-fourths of an ounce to one 
eunce and so on, increasing the dose ac- 
cording to size and age. Withhold water 
for at least six hours after giving the 
solution Repeat the treatment in ten 
days, and asain in ten days if thought 
necessary. If worms are not the cause of 


death, the disease probably is _ takosis, 
and a bulletin on this subject may be had 
by applying to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


LOSSES NOT FROM CHOLERA. 

“Contrary to the belief of many, Iowa's 
hog time are not due to 
cholera, but to necrotic rhinitis and enter- 
itis of hogs, commonly caled ‘sore mouth’, 
‘bull nose’ and ‘snuffles’,’’ says Doctor K. 
W. Stouder, of the extension veterinary 
department at Iowa State *““Mud- 


losses at this 


College 
dy feed yards and poor sanitation are the 
chief causes of the diseass 


The pus-forming germ that attacks the 


hogs flourishes and develops in dark, 
damp places, especially in soil rich in 
humus and body excretions. These germs 


find their way to wounds on the bodies 
of the pigs, and the disease soon de- 
velops. 

The symptoms of the nose and mouth 


form of this disease are cheesy deposits 
of pus of a yellow or reddish yellow color 


in wounds of the gum, on the edge of the 


lip, or any abrasion of the skin It food 
eaten is heavily and constantly inocu- 
lated, the germs often infect the intes- 


tines and produce an inflammation which 
the cause of death. This 
inflammation of the intestines is often 
confused with hog cholera. 

Treatment of these diseases is seldom 
satisfactory except where only the super- 
ficial tissues of the face are involved. 
Management of the herd, however, will 
tend to control the disease more than any 
treatment. This management should con- 
sist of rotation of the pig yards as much 
@s possible, drainage of yards, protecting 
food and water from contamination, clear- 
ing the litter from the floors and yards, 
and exposing them to sunshine. 


is occasionally 





DEAD PIGS. 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me your opinion 
as to why my sows had small litters and 
some dead pigs this fall, while in the 
spring they had large litters and strong 
pigs? I had sows that had nine to eleven 
pigs last spring, and this fall the same 
sows had one to three live pigs and three 


to four dead ones They ran in a lot 
with some grass and plenty of water 
We fed them a slop of ground speltz and 
wheat (poor grade), with some tankage 
and a little corn. They were not fat, but 
in good shape. Two of the sows did fairly 
well—each had nine healthy pigs. I have 


always had good luck with pigs until these 


four tried sows failed me. Would oil meal 





have helped any’ 
It is to be presumed that the sows did 
not have sufficient rest after nursing 


the early summer. Unless 
y has plenty of vitality and stored-up 








energy after suckling many pigs, she will 
be unlikely to have a ge litter if bred 
when weak, or the pigs may come dead 
or weak and puny, as in this case This 
will be the more likely to occur if the 
SOWS are not generously fed, allowed 
plenty of rich, green pasture and fresh 
water, and kept comfortable by bathing 
and shad Tankage and corn would not 
be so suitable for the pregnant sows as 


milk, mixed meals, such as ground barley 
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or rye, a little bran and some oil meal. 
Alfalfa or clover would have been benefi- 
cial, or lacking them, oats, rape and peas 


would make an excellent grazing crop. 
Try such feeding next time, but if pos- 


sible do not breed the sows when nursing 
pigs or so soon after weaning. 


FAILURE TO BREED. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“IT have three which calved about 
last April, and they have refused to breed 
so far this season. They have no disease 
ven 


cows 


and are young cows not over six or sé 


years old. There has been no evidence of 
contagious abortion, and they have always 
taken the male about June or July. I 
have one which has delayed taking the 
male as late as three weeks ago How 
do you account for this? What can be 
done to correct it? Would some stock 
food be good?” 

Stock food would do no good in such a 


condition. The are in a diseased 
or inactive condition, and the only certain 
way of improving matters will be to have 
the ov ged by a qualified and 
specially trained veterinarian. This work 
is done by way of the rectum, and is for 
the breaking down of cysts and the stimu- 
lation of activity. The veterinarian may 
also find it to treat the womb, 


ovaries 





arieS mass 





necessary 


and for that operation special instru- 
ments and training are necessary. Mean- 
while, inject into the vagina every other 
day lukewarm water containing thirty 
grains of permanganate of potash to the 
gallon. The heifers also should be fed a 
quart of stove-dried whole oats the first 
thing each morning 


DEATH OF HOGS. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I turned seventy. head of hogs in 
my corn about the 10th of September. 
The corn was planted the 25th of April. 
I fed them one week before I turned 
them in. After they had been in about 
a week I lost four of them and had four 
more sick The ones are getting 
about all right. Those sick pigs have 
their ears and tails as hard as a bone. 
I have never seen anything like it and I 
have been raising hogs a good many 
years My neighbor tells me that gravel 
killed my hogs.” 

Sudden change 
feeding on new 


sick 


of feed such as 
corn, often kills 


over- 
hogs, 


but a postmortem examination should 
have been made to determine the true 
cause of death. Cholera and swine 
plague (hemorrhage septicemia) have 
been so prevalent in many places that 
one or the other always is to be sus- 
pected when many hogs are killed. The 
hard condition of the ears and tail may, 
however, be due to nectortic dermatitis, 
caused by the filth germ bacillus necro- 
phorus, and when the bacillus invades 
the intestines it causes death of the af- 


fected animal by necrotic enteritis which 


shows symptoms much like hose of 
cholera We can only advise you to 
have a veterinarian make an examina- 
tion and if necessary vaccinate the re- 
maining hogs Meanwhile very grad- 
ually accustom them to change of feed 


and keep them out of wet and filth. 


GRAVEL Or STONE IN SHEEP. 

A correspondent writes 

“Three of my fat wethers have died 
recently from what is to me a new trou- 
ble; for after death I found the bladder 
burst and the belly full of water. What 
is the cause and treatment?” 

Fattening sheep fed wheat 
falfa or mangolds are particularly liable 
to have gravel or stenes form in the 
bladder and this leads to stoppage of the 
urinary passage (urethra) and conse- 
quent rupture of the bladder. It may 
also be due to rich feed of any kind, es- 
pecially when sheep are not made to 
take abundant exercise Treatment is 
unsatisfactory. If the stoppage is at the 
tip of the penis, in the vermiform ap- 
pendage, the gravel sometimes may be 
removed, or the appendage may have to 


bran, al- 





be amputated, In most cases it is best 
to slaughter the fat sheep for meat, be- 
fore the flesh becomes tainted by ab- 
sorption Avoid feeding mangolds to 
rams and wethers and “ake bran and 
alfalfa but a part of the ration Enforce 
abundant exercise daily. Allow Sheep to 
eat the bark of pine boughs and stems, 
if that can be managed, or give a little 
turpentine in their salt. 
ROOTING PIG. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“IT have a pig about six months old, 
that is all the time rooting the other pigs 
in the jowls and on the sides The pig 
seems healthy and eats well. Can you 
tell me what makes him root so?” 

When such a thing is done by one pig, 
it probably is a habit; when all of the 
pigs root at each other, they usually lack 
something necessary in a complete ra- 
tion, and depraved appetite is present 
Try the effect of two or three rings in- 
serted in the pig’s nose, and feed the 
herd a more complete or better balanced 
ration Also allow plenty of exercise and 
give some of the feed from a self-feeder. 


Shelled corn, wheat middlings and digest- 
er tankage are good feeds for the latter 
method of feeding. 
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Your Last Big 

Opportunity 
This block contains both 
fertile open prairie and 
rich park lands in the 
Lioydminsterand Battle- 
ford Districts of Central Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. You can buy 
farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for $11 to $30 an acre. 
Or land in Southern Alberta un- 
der an irrigation system of un- 
failing water from $50 an acre 
and up. 


Twenty Years to Earn 
and to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific offers you this 
land under a plan of long term, easy 
age that is remarkable in the 
istory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. Then you have no pay: 
ment on the principal until the end of 
the fourth vear, then fifteen annual 
ayments. Interest is 6%. In central 
Biskatchewan, Seagar eeler grew 
the world’s prize wheat. World's prize 
oats were grown at Lloy er. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has developed the largest 
individual irrigation undertaking on 
the American Continent. This district 
contains some of the best lands in 
Canada. An unfailing supply of water 
is administered under the Canadian 
Government. Prices range from $50 
an acre up on the same easy payment 


M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


945 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta 


eon 





Last Big Block of the Canadian Pacific 


Reserved Farm Lands 


HIS announces the offering of the last big 


block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm 

Lands. Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low 
cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and 
independent. The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain 
growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 
owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. Never again on the 
North American Continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 





For all information about Canada, ask the C.P.R. 
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No Taxes on 
Improvements 


There is a small tax on 
the land—seldom more than 
20c an acre for all purposes 
butthere are notaxes on your 
live stock, buildings,improve- 
ments, implements or personal effects. 
Good markets, modern schools, roads, 
churches, amusements, make farm life 


a 





desirable and attractive, Here you can E i 
achieve independence, | 
No Sale Without Inves- = 

J . >< 

tigation IE 

The Canadian Pacific will not sellyou (=) 
a farm until you have inspected it. You =I) 
must be satisfied — and every question 1 
answered before taking up your home. = 
Investigation is invited and made easy. = 
Don’t delay your investigation. This Is 


announcement calls attention to the = 
last great_block of ian Pacific | 


Reserved Farm |= 
Special RatesforHome- = 
| 


seekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers 
make inspection easy. now for 
free illustrated Bon meg? answering 
all questions and setting forth figures 
about land values, ong yields, cli- 
mate, opportunities, etc. Do not delay. 
Send coupon below for information. 
M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colesizaticn 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., 
945 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
I would be interested in Jearning more 


about: 
O Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
O Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- 
| katchewan and Manitoba. 
O Special railway rates for homeseekers 
| O Business and industrial opportunities 
in Western Canada. 
{ O Town lots in growing Western towns. 
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$85 to*150 an Acre 


ILLINOTS 





NDIANA CORN LANDS 


We can offer you splendid money-making 
farms of 80 acres or more, right in the beart of 
the richest section of the reclaimed Kankakee 
Valley. Wonderfully productive soil, enriched 
by years of decaying vegetation, and already yield- 
ing big crops of corn, oats and other crains. 
Prices only $S$ to $150 an acre. Easy terms. 

Considering location, richness of soil, 
Na prices and easy terms, these 


unquestionably present the biggest 
opportunity on the market today. 

= Write for our map No. 2 and fur- 
ther information, and tnvestigate 
for yourself. 

The Straus Brothers Co. 


INDIANA 


Capital and Surplus 
3, 000, 000.00 
Ligonier, Indiana 


Established 
1860 
822 Straus Building, 





Exceptional Michigan 119 A. 
Bargain, $9,150, with 


Stock, machinery, crops included, on improved road, 
near town, stores, 
5 miles to thriving city: 90 acres record producing 
tillage, last year raised 65 bu. oats the acre, 125 bu. 
corn, etc.; spring and creek watered pasture, big 
weekly cream income; woodlot, orchards. 
room house, furnace heat, 2 big barns, granary, corn, 


hog 


throws in for quick sale pair horses, cows, 
harness, tools, 


and 


Good home, sure living, 
page 79 Strout’s Big Fall Catalog 
23 States; 


922 


high school, creamery, churches, 


Good 11- 


Aged owner wants to retire and 
wagons, 
hay, grain, potatoes; $9 150 gets all, 
only ¢1,500 down fequired, balance easy terme. 
big investment. Details 
Farm Bargains 
copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
%, Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


houses, etc. 





BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres 


well 


Close to town. 
corn and sma!! grains in the state, as our soi! 
best. 


$250 


We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. 
for rent 
on farm 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


= YORK STATE FARMS. Write for 
4 


asiz 


tools 
Real Estate Agency. Inc., Olean, N. WY. 


All 
state of cultivation. 
you the best crop of 
is the 

These farms are offered to you from #175 to 
per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value 


high 
show 


improved and in 
We can 


We are also offering some fine farms 
Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
Come and see us, or write, 





complete list of farms for sale. We have 
e, location and price to please you. Stock and 


included on many of them. Mandeville 





Sale or Rent—Stock Shares }°° 


Churches, stores, flour mill, high school, + mile street 


car 


month. 


acres 4 mile 
Rallroad tow np. 





state normal school, city’s milk, ten cows $250 
HARRY HULL, Venango, Pa. | 





iF 


me. 


YOU WANT & set) or exchange 


. . your property, write 
JOHN J. BLACK, 88 8t., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Southeast Missouri Farm 


Town and am offering for sale a good farm of 10 


acres in Scott county, Mo. This farm has a good 
new house, has 50 acres in cultivation with balance 
of the land fenced for pasture. The soil ts a rich 
black loam and will produce from 60 to 80 bushels 
of corn to the acre. A bargain at $110.00 per acre. 


Write for terms and further particulars. 


F. S. BICE, Oran, Missouri. 
820 ACRES BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 


Modern, nearly new 10-room house, piped for 








water and gas. Large barn and numerous out-bulld 
ings. Fruit. Two miles from county seat town of 
2500, with excellent schools. Price for quick sale, 
benefit of Indian Allottee, only $75 per acre. Terms 


on part at 6%. Large list of other farms. 


J. T. RAGAN CO., Vinita, Oklahoma 
373 Acre Improved Farm 


I have a long half section, 373 acres, in Buena Viste 
County, lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take {nas 
& first payment a smal! piece of land, or cheap land, 





and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the nu y. I 


am offering a good clean proposition and wi!! not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lows 





INE CANADA FARM FOR SALE OR 

Exchange. 800 acres rich black sol! adjoining 
the city of Regina, capitoi of Sask., Canada. 620 acres 
ready for grain next spring. Good set of new power 
implements can go with farm. Will exchange 
for 80 or 160 acre farm. A great opportunity 
make big money raising grain in the greatest small 
grain country in the world. Give your boy a chance. 
Write today how to get in on this bargain at |iberal 
terms. ANDREW BERRY, Clarinda. le 


600 Acres Choice Clay Loam 


easily cleared, on good roads, $15.00 per acre, Taylor 
County, Wisconsin; also some good smal! tracts 
from 40 acres up. For particulars write 


B. B. COLWELL, Hannibal, Wis. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our lis‘ 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for book! 


The Allen County Investment Co., ola, K ansas 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 

Why pay #300 to $500 for land when you 

direct from o-yner at 685 to $150. land that w 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 
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Fresh From the Country 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
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IOWA. 
(nw) Iowa, Nov. 6th.— 


has been cloudy and 
ime. Corn is rapidly 





in fine condition; 
Id not as good as ex- 
Quite a lot of corn has been 
or Decem iber delivery at $1.10 a 


Oats are 











i were ¢ expected Lots 
Ss s the earlier s 3; bro ht 

s tha now Corn sold in 

$ r acre; the aver Ww 

$38, or $1 per b delivered 
tors Corn if 1% $1.15 
I 70-pound bushe Farm ma- 
: n good prices Good 
Vs ar nging good values— 

» per head for Short-horn cows. 
selling poorly. Quite a number of 


ling, which is much needed 


county.—J. Diedrich. 


way County, (nw) Mo., Oct. 25th. 








ich wheat being sown, but much 
ving being done. All stock doing 
yt many cattle on feed, but lots 

Most will lose money 














S pig many sows will 
over Potatc : a failure and 
earloads ped in. 
r $1.25 wheat, 
1 10c; 
s, 17@21c 50 bu.; 
PL.IUWMe 
County 
r cool 
, st 
nd what is coming 

Many gathering corn. ( - 
y bu. per acre. Quality good. 


bout 1.00 per bu.—J. O. Met- 


ler County, (n) Mo., Oct. 
* is warm and wet 








s the order of the day 








1st 
le 

S¢ l. 
nub- 


neces- 


fattened. 





< ap; mules very high. Farm 
I , and many 
) ss, and demand 
hort ‘hours. — Woodson 









NEBRASKA. 
County, (e) Neb., Oct. 
































‘ ht 
very I 
nd tl 
3 | 
t ind 
en as 
Si 
for t season, but clover and 
has not been gotten up in good 
quality will not 1 as good 
Some will run their | thru 
to get the seed. Stock of all 
y and in good shape.—David 
ty, (n) OV. it 
cold, and sno\ 
s g In x 
a ira 
J s in differe f 
has been qu 
s numero 
} a7 is h 
I rses not bri 
~ late years 
mar rmers are adver 
> W r, or to sell hay 
me feed cattle on the farm 
neral health of cattle and 
“dl ( farmer near here 





ar of hogs of his own raising. 
spring pigs and averaged 





















GRAIN AND HAY 
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Recent Public Sales 


SMYLIE’S coda ofcsinae DUROC SALE 












































EDGE woop’ Ss DIS 



















Carroll, Iowa, $295; 3, 6, 9, 








wa , R. G. MeDuff, Monroe, Iowa, 
400. $280, $200, $285, $200, $170; 4, 5, G. 
3. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, Iowa, $240, 


iw 


25; 7, Wm. Mau, Wall Lake, lowa, $205; 
W. E. Ewalt, West Side, Iowa, $300; 

y Geo. Gawley, Irwin,- lowa,. $165, 

A. H. Baumhobuet, Carrol, ‘Towa, 

O. H. Peters, Wall Lake,” ftowa, 

Fred _Dukerbach, Malvern, Towa, 

33, J. G How Jefferson, lowa, 











yn, So titi "Rings 
annual Duroc 





rse) N \ niece crowd 
was pr cluding imber of breed- 
ers fr ince earling sews 
s i by I der's al sold .wp to 
$ d t ve ull sows and. twenty 
S] s ( rverage of $ The 








boars did 1 lo \ nN, but se veral 
pt none sold 


WISEMAN’S DUROC SALE, 











The « ersion of the Leech Wiseman 
herd of Duroc Jerseys took place Nover 
ber t his home near Geneva, Iow 
A n l of ers from a ‘distance 
were : together with the 
local buy t< offering at very 
satistf ry nty-nine head 
were solid two average 
Saie oO ill i 





veral 

d wa ! d 

I wa 
ay on the sixt 
ts right at $90 I 








t 1, Clarence ( 
r Sie. R. G 
$21 8, 

wa, $150, $110 





neton, low 





mpton, Ww $145; 28, 
nison, Iowa, $180; 0, 31, 
City, Iow $105, $135 





Ja 


F. J. LEHMANN’S DUROC SALE. 

in, of Iowa City, Iowa. held 
ul f Wuroc Jerseys, 

November 65th number of bres rs 

from a distance and a fair sized local 

‘rowd were on hand when Colonel F. M 








opened the sale The offering 

ve head was largely a gilt of- 
en of which were ‘fall sows 

» to $150 lade an average 

head The buyers of these 


( McDuff, Monroe, Iow 
llan, Maquoketa, Iowa; F. M 
Moberly, Mo.: J D Davis 





n Al Kessler, Oxfore 
W: ashington, Iowa; Jno. 
ranch, Iowa; Guy Ruff 


and John H. Berry, Iowa 
latter getting several of 
pring pigs included some 
but t of them of late 
and too small to sell high They 

sold up to $100, and a May gilt sold up 
to $70. Geo. Stoner, South English, Iowa 
iverside, Iowa; H. A. Cus- 





mos 








ter Conw wa, and F. W. Kerber, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, were among buyers 
a named Mr. Kerber selected 


not 
the ar, High Orion Jack 2d, by 
High Orion Cherry, getting him at the 
small sum of $85 The complete list of 
sales is not at hand. 








DOBLER’ S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. W. K. Dobler, of Vail, Iowa, held 
very successful sale of Duroc boars and 
gilts, November 3d No high prices were 
obtained, "ar values running very 
uniform on the forty-three 
head w was conducted 
by Kras 








H. Crakes, 





53, W. J 





$f, Ray McC ullough, 





CHERRY KING ORION BOARS FOR 
SALE 





Mark Eddy, of 


r sale a 





oars 





he Swain boar cherry King 
These are good type boars, and 


should please 





ese boars 









rothe slackman boar, 

J good Orion Cher- 

€ out of one of 

st |! by the yrmer 

nan & Son | ‘olonel. Write 

or visit the i> look these 
boars over \ ‘e 





R. C. Henry, of 
number of choi 


April farrow 





are eed to be 
‘ 1 need a pig, Bob would 
like to hear from you The t 
poor one in lot.—Advert 











For Sale or ‘Trade 


160 acres in Nerthern Minnesota timber land, lays 
level, black soil. Will trade for stock or cityprop- 
erty; or what have you? Address 


Box 17, Hiteman, lowa. 











lite—makes long winter ae 9 
pleasure and makes your home bright 
and cheery. This amazing lamp ts th 
evolution of years of study, expert 
= lexpense. It is wick Lc 
J 8, d.rtless, smoke 
less, and waste-proof. Itc 
lesa and gives more 
other lamp fn creation 
~ only one c 
Pays for itself tn 
E YEARS. Adopted 
k nda of public rIacem. t x 
di ilk t 
HCAL CHAISIB ‘Seer hor BF 


RADIOLITE CO. Hunter Bldg., Dept. F.. Chicago. 
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Farms For Saie! 


Farm lands are low—tf 





ducts high a good time 
We have a long list of fine farms, 
located ehik I 


noted grain, grass and stock be 

of Northeast Missouri, at exceed- 
ingly low pric s for such lands \ 
few large ran tracts at special 


Better see land in tillage, than 
when snow covers it. Land values 
are advancing sharply. Do not 


delay—come at once, 


Sever & Sever 


Farm Loans and Realty 
Hurdland, Mo. 











For Sale— —By Owner 








Have 3 farms k ine 
Santa Fe, Clark cot y ) vy sons are ring A 
themselves, and | am going to se wo ¢ 1. Lived 
45 years in good old Iowa isave you si5t 00 per 
acre On same quality of! !, taxes less than « . 

and SU aCTes, prices $12 » 314& 





half. 2483 acres, 2 


Good Address 


t . 
Box 33, R. R. 3, Memphis, Mo. 
FOR SALE 


486 ACRES 


of good land in northern 
2¢ miles from Whit Gartaas ; will exchange fo T Des 
Moines property or cash For further informat 


address 


MRS. M. J. SNIDER 


pana W . 35th St., Des Moines, lowa 


Fine Wisconsin Farm 


One of the best quarter section dairy far ‘ 
Wisconsin. Best of soil ['wo houses, larg whae Be 
barn and annex, two silos. Water system. Direct 
électric current in all buildings. Price 5, OOK 

Write for particulars 


W. i. CLARK, Rice Lake, Wis. 


To Close An Estate 


280 acre stock farm f rT ale So ae rich corn and 
biue grasa belt of Livingston ( Mo. Big crops 
raised this year. Wii! be sold i os sts of 200 and 80 
acres if desired. Well improved, watered, etc. Price 
$135.00 per acre. $6,000.00 cash will bs undie it. Easy 


terms on balance. For particulars, write to 


Box 185, Miaryvilie, Mo. 


AND FOR SALE—Oneida county, Wileconsin, 






















4 have, among other tracts, 160 acres very fine, 
level it-over land; good soil; 7¢ miles from this 
city; 15 acres brushed out ready to stump, and grown 


over with clover; part is betng used now for sheep 
corral; adjoiuing Hodag lake; no better piece f 

Wisconsin. Some very good land near can be had 
also. Good location for several men to start a com- 
munity of their own For map and price of this and 
others of my 8,000 acres, write C. P. CROSBY, 
Khinelander, wi is. 











320 acres in eastern part uth Dakota, McCook 
€ aunty = ated rhe ! ims oved farms and 
@ satisfied ple sug the value of this land, and 
the reason ‘wh y a limited number of farms are for 
sale. Thisisadesirable place either for the home 


seeker or speculato Price $180.00 an acre. For 
further particulars address owner 


J.C. Kennedy, Burchard, Neb. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


} miles fror rd d town 5 acres 


; good 















house of three rooms; 
borhood. Price $4,000.00, , 
6%, equity $2.200.00. Want go r residence prop- 
erty in some good town v have you to offer? 
Address, THE ALLEN COUNTY INVEST. 
NT CO., Lola, Kansas. 











a Bargain- 284 A. Farm 


Clair cout ity. 
are ation, b ber and blue grass pasture; 
6-room house, good cellar large barn, good out- 
buildings; water in barn, plenty living water on 
farm; one mile county seat and proposed rock road; 
rural route. A bargain at 875 per acre; terms. 
Open until Jan. 1, 1920. Write or see 
V.J. MATTHEWS »yunty Recorder, Osce>la, Mo. 


Smooth, best improved 
lowa Farms corn land. 150 to 8225 per 


acre. Get list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa, 
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COMPLETE 
100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 











Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 


Are the original Worm Capsules 


gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advise’s, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Good man of E)ma, Iowa, writes: 
some of your Bonnett'’se ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
the latter part of last wnoter on my fall pigs that I had been 
doctoring most ali winter with other werm remedies. The 


“I used 





other remedies wt some worma bat the hogs kept coughing 
and did not gain weight. A day after using Bonnett's “Big B’ 
Worm Capsules so many worme came that ! could hardly be 


heve my eves 
of your capsules 
jos $5.00 for 


wo weeks later | gave them another dose 
and never saw pigs do so well in my life. 1 
en 100 more capsules."’ 

W H. Hetm soeth of Aurelia, Iowa, writes: “‘I 
have used most ali hog worm remedies that are advertised 
and find after a year's trial that F t *B are 
claim for them. | like them f 
They are a sure w ormexpelier, (2) Easy te : 
The dose is alwa ys under one's control. Please send me 
200 more Capsules for which I enclose $10.”’ 

a 
















i > a vas 


A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms lofest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hog tn the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s “Big B’ Capsules are sold with a 
gurantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - ~« - -- . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 

We pay all charges. Order today. 
3... BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 

17 Main St... Biocomington. Ell. 
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TO 


NON-FREEZABLE 


Stock WATERERS 


WORKS AUTOMATICALLY 
SAVES FEED 
MAKES MORE MEAT 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


Carteré Ralston MG 








OMAHA, NEBR. 
ee ee Ae 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lewest prices—Ask 
for our price list 


301-303 Peari $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


THE LITTLE TWISTER 


Belt Power Transmitter 
For Ford and Dodge Cars 


















he P td : J] 
' \ Write for free ¢ 
FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Dept.27, SALINA, KAS 


FARM WAGONS 
s coaalell 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood 






wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in cc bby aN 








WALLACES’ FARMER 











Of General Interest 











Stallions in Kansas—The report of the 
Kansas state live stock registration 
board shows that for the past year there 









were 2,990 pure-bred stallions registered, 
818 grades and 608 scrubs. This means 
that 68 per cent of the public service 
stallions are pure-bred, an increase of 
3% per cent over the preceding year. 





Seventy-four per cent of the pure-bred 


stallions were Percherons. 


Karakul Sheep—Dr. R. K 


the Kansas Agricultural C« 


Nabe 


has been 


urs of 


llege 





given leave of absence until Septé er 
ist, 192 for the purpose of s ne 
the fur situation in Russia, Central 


and Persia He will study the Karakul 














she: in those countries probably 
will arrange for importing more of them. 
Dr. Nabours made his first trip to Rus- 


sia in 1914 and a second trip in 1916. 

Crop $100 Per Acre—Nine bushels of 
Sweet clover seed per acre were 
by Bob Fitzsimmons of Pembina county, 
North Daktota. Mr. R. C. Dynes, county 
agent, further states that Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons had ten acres of this sweet clover 

ave a yield of 5,000 pounds of 
clean seed If this is valued at 20 cents 
per pound the total is $1,000, or $100 per 
acre.——-Extension Division North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 

Agriculture in Small Colleges—A num- 
ber of the smaller colleges of the corn belt 
are putting on courses in agriculture. For 
example, Mount Morris College, in Illi- 
nois, now has an agricultural department 
that offers twenty-eight standard courses 
in agriculture. This college maintains an 
experiment station of ten acres, where 
demonstrations in soil fertility and breed- 
ing are carried on. It has recently pur- 
chased a small herd of pure-bred cattle. 


secured 














Local Agricultural Courses—The federal 
and state boards of vocational education 
are planning to conduct some _ winter 
short-term classes on agriculture at dif- 


ferent points in Iowa. One such course 
will be held in Mills county, beginning 


January 5, 1920, and continuing for ten or 


twelve weeks. Instruction will be given 
in farm crops, animal husbandry, farm 
shop work, farm cost accounting, etc. 


These courses are open to any farmer or 
farm boy over fourteen years of age who 
is not attending regular day this 
winter. The student must agree to follow 
instructions @uring the school period, and 
to keep a brief set of books on farm cost 


school 


accounting during the remainder of the 
year. 
The October Short-horn Quarterly— 


he current issue of the Short-horn in 
America, published by the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ association, con- 
tains a vast amount of excellent matter 
pertaining to Short-horns. Among the 
contributors are Hon. F. D. Coburn, 
for twenty years secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture; Hon. 8. 
R. McKelvie, governor of Nebraska; Al- 
vin H. Sanders, author of ‘Sanders’ 
Short-horn History’; Dean E. H. Skin- 
ner of Purdue university; Miss Eva Ash- 
ton, Secretary F. W. Harding, W. A. 
Cochel, J. L. Tormey and others. Ed- 
itor Frank D. Tomson has introduced 
several unique and interesting features 
in this number. The issue is now in 
the printers’ hands but will be a few 
days late in mailing on account of a 
delayed paper shipment. 

Feeder Shipments from Denver—Live 
stock shipments from Denver to Colorado 
feed lots are showing marked increases 
this year as compared with those of last 
year. This is particularly true of sheep, 
altho cattle also have shown a slight in- 
crease to date, as compared with a year 
ago. Shipments of sheep during August 
and September were exceptionally heavy, 
due partly to drouth conditions in the 
northwest, which forced an unusually 
early run of sheep on all markets. During 
both August and September this year, 
sheep shipments to Colorado feeding 
points showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 200 per cent. In the case of cattle, 
August shipments this year were slightly 
less than a year ago, but during Septem- 
ber a fair increase over last year was 
shown. 








Switzerland imports Butter—<According 
to a report from the American consul at 
Berne, “‘the Swiss government has placed 
in order in the United States for 1,102,300 
pounds of butter, to be delivered at Rot- 
57% to 60 cents per 


terdam, to cost fron 


pound, ¢ ee An order has also been 
placed in Denmark for the delivery of 
1,543,220 pounds of Danish butter. A sim- 
ilar order has been placed in Holland 


for the delivery of 661,380 pounds of Dutch 
butter.” Reference been made in 
hese reports to large shipments of but- 
ter at various times since July Ist to the 
Netherlands, and to one shipment on 
August 18th, of 88,006 pounds to Switzer- 
land Before the war very little butter 
was exported to Switzerland, as that land 
normally is a dairy country. 


has 
















































DISCING -PACKING AND ) 
SEEDING WITH A 







12-20 
| EMMERSON -BRANTINGHAM 




























For Nine Years 
K-W equipped tractors have been increasing crop production 
and lowering crop costs. 

Keep in mind when buying a tractor that upon the ignition 
system depends the performance of the motor, and no engine, however 
perfect, can deliver its maximum power UNLESS the spark from the 
magneto is hot enough to produce INSTANT and COMPLETE com- 
bustion of the carbureted gas within the cylinder. 

K-W Magnetds are designed FOR TRACTORS and have made 
their reputation for reliability IN TRACTOR SERVICE all over the 
world. They produce the hottest_known spark for ignition. 


If you are not famil- 
iar with the K-W, ask some 
neighbor who is using one. 
He can tell you from his 
own experience, which 
will in turn show YOU 
why SEVEN out of every 
TEN tractors made use 
the K-W Magneto as 
standard equipment. 












































List of K-W equipped 
tractors and catalogs a 
sent upon request. 


IGNITION C2) 
2817 CLEVELAND. OW. USA 


Chester Ave. 


High Tension 
MAGNETOS 








% ab) 


Fire Any Kind of Fuel 
and Get Maximum Power 
Out of Every Drop 1 Ory. | 











“Li d” e e sy: qd” 
<w Auto-Motive Service “<* 
Service INCORPORATED Service 









Station 16th and Locust St., Station 


Des Moines, lowa 














SEE WHAT YOU 
SAVE! 


IN RENEWING, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL 
THREE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Regular Subscription Price, $1.25 a Year 
Special Price for Three Years Only $3.00 


On the Three-Year Subscription You Save 75c 


By renewing through your local Club Raiser you can save still 
another 50 cents by giving him your subscription for three 
years instead of one. 








Subscription Price Through Club Raisers 
One Year, $1.00; Three Years, $2.50 





If there is a Club Raiser in your neighborhood, renew through 
him. If there is no Club Raiser in your neighborhood, why not 
start a Club? You can save on your own renewal and also save 
your neighbors some money. No authority is required on your 
part. Just go out and get two or more subscribers to send along 
with your own and you will all get the Club Rate. 


\ALLACES FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
4 Weekly Journal for Thinking Farmers! 





DES MOINES, lOWA 











